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As every fisherman knows, there are 
other things besides fish that can bite. 
Little winged pests, for instance. And 
the more you can encourage the fish 
and disc ourage the insects the more tun 
you will get out of fishing. 

But today, finding ways to keep in- 
sects trom biting isan extremely serious 
business on which medical men and 
entomologists in the armed forces are 
expending concentrated effort. For in 
many of the lands where our men are 
stationed the insect’s sting often carries 
deadly disease germs, and protection 
against sickness Is as vital as protection 
against the enemy himself. 

One of the most effective insect re- 
pellents ever developed is Dimethyl 
Phthalate, of which American Cyvanamid 


Company is one of the largest pro- 


MOLDING 


ducers. Used by our men stationed in 
areas of insect-borne disease, this chem- 
ical leaves a protective film on the skin 
that is practically odorless and almost 
unnoticeable. Yet it is remarkably effec- 
tive in repelling insects of many 
kinds, so that it is widely used 
in districts where such pests 
are a menace. Thus it is respon- 
sible not only for preventing 
sickness but for increasing the 
efficiency and morale of our 
troops in many parts of the world. 

Dimethy! Phthalate is a deriva- 
tive of Phthalic Anhydride, an 
important industrial chemical 
which Cyanamid playeda pioneer 
role in developing. Limited to- 
day to essential use in helping 
protect the health of our men, 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


Dimethyl Phthalate may one day be 
used where insects are just a nuisance 
as well as where they area real menace. 
Here is another example of the scope 
of Cyanamid’s chemical service 


American 
Cyanamid Company 
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The truck with the pigeon toes 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber’ 


| Sp years many truck tires have worn 
out long before their time. 

Take the case of the “pigeon-toed” 
truck. Most front wheels should toe-in 
slightly when the truck is standing still 
so that they will be parallel when run- 
ning. If they toe-in too much, exces- 
sive tire wear results. A wheel that is 
only one-half inch out of alignment is 
dragged 87 feet every mile it rolls. 
Excessive wear results. 

Truck owners have done their best 
to watch these seeming details which 
may shorten tire life. But still too many 
tires wore out before their time. 


Then B. F. Goodrich drew on the 


experience of many years in handling 
completely the tire maintenance of 
large bus fleets. They established the 
B. F. Goodrich Tire Conservation 
Service for fleet operators. Under this 
plan factory-trained tire men take over 
the complete supervision of tire main- 
tenance. These men know how to spot 
the pigeon-toed trucks such as that 
shown in the picture. They know what 
to look for, how to stop tire troubles 
before they start. 

Today hundreds of fleets, including 
many of the country’s largest, use this 
conservation plan. Savings of rubber, 
mileage, and money have been huge. 
Typical of the comments of operators 


are “We believe we will show a 25% 
saving” ... “This service saves far 
more than it costs’... “The number 
of failures has been reduced 60%.” 


Only a few trained men are available 
to take over a limited number of addi- 
tional fleets in certain areas. If you 
would like to know how this unusual 
tire conservation plan can increase your 
truck fleet tire mileage write the Tire 
Conservation Dept., The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Akron, Ohio. For good truck tires 
see the local B. F. Goodrich dealer or 


Silvertown store. Figs 


B.F. Goodrich 
Truck & Bus Tires 
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Synthetic Rubber 


BELTS 


@ Service conditions dictate the 
correct belt—for satisfactory performance. 
High speed and small pulleys require a 
belt construction and a rubber compound 
that have high flexing properties. Other 
types of drive may require emphasis on 
tensile strength or even on oil-resisting 
qualities. 

With numerous man-made rubbers a- 
vailable, each with individual character- 
istics, the selection of correct grades and 
constructions becomes important. Your 
Republic Distributor works closely with 
Republic technicians and, therefore, is in 
a position to make valuable recommen- 
dations for service on all mechanical rub- 
ber products. Years of experience in syn- 
thetic rubbers assure you of the correct 

product when you buy from the 
Republic Distributor. 
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‘inning of the End 


aning for the human side of de- 
jjization—re-employment and _ te- 
ning of wat workers and soldiers— 
yall take the spotlight away from 
act termination and surplus dis- 


poms pn 


4 G. I. Bill of Rights, just passed 
ongress, is the first leg on a com- 
ensive program covering this as- 
of the liquidation of the war effort. 
vides unemployment compensa- 
p, guaranteed loans, and retraining 
ortunities for veterans. 


nes Submits Program 


he next big problem is to make 
pigements to take care of civilian 
workers when the big production 
t) ends. The invasion of France has 
pkened labor leaders and government 
cals to the fact that planning for 
“ B® human side of demobilization has 
W. [Bgeed badly behind preparations for 


avin 
sin 


W. [iRostrial and financial reconversion. 

hite Var Mobilization Director James F. 
¢ fjmes threw the Administration’s 

|. [Bcht behind this part of the program 


en he presented to Congress this 
ck his proposals for unemployment 
npensation (page 112). Byrnes’ sug- 
.. fston and many others will be fought 
all fit on Capitol Hill as the pressure for 
islation builds up. 


| 


1 {@hite House Tightens Up 


s Incidentally, WPB’s rank and file 
+ feard this week that Donald Nelson 
2s in entire accord with Byrnes on 
he steps that he has ordered WPB 
d other war agencies to take in pre- 
pring for industrial reconversion (page 
. but that Charles E. Wilson, 
PB’s executive vice-chairman, was 
sposed to resent Byrnes’ intervention. 
Byrnes’ activity in the affairs of the 
tveral war agencies has increased lately. 
ith the elections coming up, the 
Vhite House is tightening its super- 
ision up and down the fine. 


Demobilization—How Fast? 


Military demobilization, as it looks 
oday, will occur in two stages with 
about 2,500,000 men being discharged 
tom the armed forces in the year fol- 
owing the collapse of Germany and 
he remainder—perhaps 6,000,000 after 
equirements of a standing military es- 
ablishment are met—in the year after 
he defeat of Japan. 
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A report by Sen. Walter F. George, 
chairman of the Senate postwar com- 
mittee, flatly predicts that partial de- 
mobilization after defeat of Germany 
will take place at the rate of 200,000 
to 250,000 men a month, and that 
at the end of the war, the armed forces 
will be demobilized at the rate of 500,- 
000 to 600,000 a month. 

Others have revealed that fathers who 
have seen active duty on a fighting 
front will be the first discharged. 


a 
WPB Personnel Shifts Seen 


Appointment of Arthur H. Bunker, 
WPB vice-chairman for metals and 
minerals, as director of the staff of the 
Production Executive Committee, has 
revived speculation concerning possible 
shifts in WPB topside personnel. 

According to the latest lineup, the 
PEC staff, which comes under Charles 
E. Wilson, executive vice-chairman, will 
handle WPB’s work on _ reconversion 
(page 17). The report is that later this 
summer Wilson will prevail on the 
White House to permit fn to return to 
General Electric, and that Bunker will 
succeed him. 

Bunker, former director of the Alumi- 
num & Magnesium Division, was made 
vice-chairman at the beginning of the 
year. Sam Anderson, also from alumi- 
num, went in as his assistant. Recently, 
Anderson stepped into the program vice- 
chairmanship vacated by J. A. Krug. 
Philip D. Wilson, present head of 
aluminum and magnesium, will be 
pulled in to replace Anderson; if Bunker 
should move up to executive vice- 
chairman, Wilson probably would take 
over metals and minerals. 

These shifts have not cleared with 
WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson, 
who may have some ideas of his own. 

Meanwhile, Nelson has just an- 
nounced the return to WPB of Sidney 
J. Weinberg, former assistant to the 
chairman. Weinberg, a specialist in per- 
sonnel and organization, will point 
WPPB’s staff towards industrial recon- 
version. His main job in that connec- 
tion will be to recruit new top-flight 
executive talent from industry. This is 
a tough assignment when the traffic is 
moving the other way. 


a 
Some Points Coming Back 


Choice cuts of pork, lamb, and veal 
probably will be given a ration point 
value again by July 1. Cheaper cuts, 


which have been piling up, may stay 
point free. OPA isn’t entirely chagrined 
by the many complaints of maldistribu- 
tion (little lamb and veal in eastern 
markets, for example) since most meats 
were made point free more than a 
month ago. Officials figure that rationing 
may enjoy a welcome popularity when 
point values go on again. 


OPA Side-Steps Issue 


OPA has neatly unloaded on the re- 
tail trade its biggest white elephant— 
the proposal for a single, over-all re- 
tail price formula, based on_ historic 
margins, to replace General Maximum 
Price Regulation and the welter of indi 
vidual regulations. A task committee 
of OPA’s Retail Advisory Council will 
have the job of devising a regulation 
that won’t increase the cost of living 
—and proving it to OPA’s satisfaction 

The elephant isn’t expected to live. 


No Foil-Wrapped Bread 


WPB has turned down a plan put 
forward by Reynolds Metals Co. for 
saving paper—by wrapping bread in 
aluminum foil. (The aluminum com 
panies don’t regard this merely as a 
wartime expedient for mopping up the 
surplus, incidentally. The advent of 
war cut short elaborate plans for mer 
chandising foil-wrapped bread.) 

However, WPB is giving serious con- 
sideration to wrapping cigarettes in foil 
again. But a WPB canvass of cigarette 
manufacturers has shown that they 
aren’t in any hurry to make the change- 
over. Sales are moving along at a record 
pace, despite paper wrappings—perhaps 
in part because of them, since paper- 
wrapped cigarettes dry out faster, hawes 
are smoked faster. 


Batteries for the Campaign 


WPB experts are sitting up nights 
trying to figure out a way to get more 
batteries for civilian radio sets before 
the campaign oratory starts. The White 
House has just passed the word along 
to do something about radio batteries 
for farmers who don’t have access to 
power lines. 

The trouble is that military demands 
are hitting a peak now, and all cell- 
making capacity is tied up. 

Army portable communication sets— 
walkie-talkies and the like—require dry 
cells, Rockets take two small pencil cells 


The gasoline station that goes to sea 


A single Navy fighter or 
torpedo plane uses more gallons of 
gasoline per hour than fifty auto- 
mobiles. Therefore, a “‘flat-top” has 
to be more than a floating landing 
field. It also has to be a seagoing 
gasoline station—a “super station” 
if there ever was one. 

U. S. aircraft carriers not only 
carry a bigger stock of gasoline than 
any service station ashore, but they 


also carry better gasoline. Nearly greatly improved gasoline. 
every drop is the high-octane fuel We of Ethyl look forward t 
for which American aviation engines working with the engineers of the 
are designed — practically every gal- automotive, petroleum and aviation 
lon of which contains Ethyl fluid. industries in making the best use of 
When the fighting is over you’llbeable high quality post-war gasoline. Our 
to get gasoline of far higher quality research workers in Detroit and San 
for running your automobile, air- Bernardino are now engrossed in wat 
plane, truck or bus than you’ve ever work, but when peace is won they 
had before . . . and ultimately post- will once more help industry develop 
war engines will be designed to get better and more economical trans 
more power and economy from this portation. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by 

oil companies to improve the antiknock 

quality of aviation and motor gasoline. A 
Seen is os 


GASOLINE POWERS THE ATTACK— DON'T WASTE A DROP! 
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ASHINGTON BU LLETIN | (continued) 


ch projectile. Stockpiling has been 
ted because batteries deteriorated. 

+ bet is that WPB will wangle 
- lacement batteries for the rural 
egce in spite of military schedules. 


* 
xican Training Base? 


wid much hush-hush, Navy and 
te Dept. officials are debating acqui- 
vn of a large area of land in Mexico 
amphibious naval training opera- 
»s, according to congressional sources. 
ved for the tract in Baja California, 
sly settled Mexican territory just 
y the major naval base of San 
so, has arisen through the reluc- 
xe of the Navy to do this type of 
ining in public view. The navy ac- 
ed the large Santa Marguerita tract 
uthern California during the early 
ses of the war but has been unable 
persuade the public to stay away. 
Oficials are somewhat worried by 
sy reaction locally to rumors that a 
y| was on foot. Since Gen. Santa 
na lost Texas, Mexico has jealously 
wided its northern border against fur- 
+ encroachments by the United 
utes. However, Mexico has been profit- 
g well by American war rene. se 

Gad might be willing temporarily to 
Het the tract to the United States. 


2 Fport Controls May Stay 


Big dollar exchange balances accumu- 
ting abroad, particularly in Latin 
merica (page 17), may force con- 
muation of rigid export controls 
cough most of the reconversion period. 
Dficials in OPA, and the Office of 
conomie Stabilization, fear that with- 
ut such controls, the first trickle of 
ew goods for U. S. civilians would drain 
to inflated markets abroad. 

Prices already have gone sky-high in 
‘tonome South American countries which 
€ olave not imposed ceilings. At current 
Ourf@xchange rates, these markets are over- 
Sang™idding domestic buyers limited by 
war MMDPA ceilings, 

hey 
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* 
ractor Plan Revised 


WPB is promoting a plan to farm 
but work in lumbering, mining, and 
petroleum operations to construction 
ontractors who own idle tractors in- 
stead of buying or requisitioning 10,000 
achines as it originally intended (BW 
~May6’44,p8). WPB has sweated the 
number down to 4,000. 
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Where possible, the board will per- 
suade mine operators and lumbermen 
to contract with construction companies 
for earth stripping, log hauling, road 
building, and the like. This will save 
manpower in the mines and forests, 
since construction contractors usually 
provide their own crews. It also will per- 
mit use of other suitable equipment 
owned by contractors, thus cutting the 
demand for tractors. 

The idea has caught hold of lumber- 
ing, where operators have been using 
independent contractors extensively for 
road building. It is making somewhat 
slower progress in mining and is just 
getting started in oil fields. 

In a few cases, WPB expects it still 
will have to requisition tractors that 
contractors want to keep while waiting 
for a big job to turn up. 


Wine Displaces Cork 


Imports of wine and brandy from 
Spain and Portugal have been making 
such demands on shipping space that 
cork imports have declined severely— 
so much so that WPB again has put 
supplies under allocation. Alcoholic bev- 
erages are beirg imported in preference 
to industrial cork because of profit mar- 
gins and the whisky shortage. 

These facts have been laid before 
Donald Nelson, who is fast learning of 
the widespread ramifications of the 
WPB Alcohol Section’s “no whisky” 
policy 


Protest From Foundries 


Members of the gray iron foundry in- 
dustry charge that Donald M. Nelson 
and other top war production officials 
have aggravated the industry's acute 
labor shortage (BW—May]13’44,p36) by 
trying to improve it. 

Official descriptions of foundry jobs 
as “dirty,” “low-paid,” and “hazardous” 
are cited as driving potential workers 
away in droves. To prove that foundry 
jobs can compete with many others on 
the basis of wages and working condi- 
tions, the Gray Iron Founders Society 
is surveying 96 foundries producing the 
most critical types of castings. Initial 
returns from eight foundries » lh aver- 
age weekly take-home wages ranging 
from $1.67 to $1.006 an hour. 

Foundrymen also contend the mili- 
tary’s stingy policy with Army-Navy E 
awards hasn’t helped stimulate produc- 
tion. Out of 2,800 gray iron foundries, 
only three received F's last year. 


Record Fine Pleases FTC 


The Federal Trade Commission got 
a thrill this week when the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court at Trenton, N. J., imposed 
a $15,000 fine on the violator of one 
of its cease-and-desist orders. ‘The fine 
was the largest ever assessed in a case 
of this type. The previous record was 
$5,000. Respondent was Emile Carpen- 
tier of Hillsdale, N. J., purveyor of a 
tuberculosis “cure.” 


& 
To Ease Antifreeze 


Conversion of synthetic ammonia 
plants to the manufacture of methanol 
will ease the demand on alcohol for 
antifreeze and relieve present excess 
capacity of ammonia for explosives. 
The change-over may take care of post- 
war disposal of these plants as well. 

One very large synthetic ammonia 
plant has already been converted, but 
its Output of methanol is temporarily 
being used for war purposes. Conver- 
sion requires no new machinery. 


e 
Small Loan Chains Indicted 


Indictment of 13 high-rate small loan 
company chains on charges of violating 
the antitrust laws is the fruit of the 
wartime policy of the Justice Dept. 
toward Sherman antitrust act prosecu- 
tions. With action in most basic indus- 
tries stalled because it might interfere 
with war production, the Antitrust Di- 
vision has been taking a look at fields 
that so far have escaped regulation. 

The indictment by a federal grand 
jury at San Antonio, Tex., charges the 
loan companies and their officers with 
conspiring to maintain interest rates and 
charges ranging up to 1,000% a year 
on small loans throughout the South 
and West. 

If the courts uphold application of the 
Sherman act to loan companies doing 
an interstate business, the Justice Dept. 
will go ahead on other investigations of 
banking and finance practices. 


FPC Closes Rate Probe 


The Federal Power Commission has 
backed water in its jurisdictional squab- 
ble with state utility regulatory com- 
missions which led to recent introduc- 
tion of legislation to define more strictly 
the scope of its authority (BW—May] 3 
"44,p42). 

FPC closed its investigation of the 
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Ernest D'Ambly, Comciing Engineer, a 


4 Member A. S.H .E. Studied Mechanical 
neering at Ake! State College, 


4 telieve steam will be 


the preferred medium for heating 


larger buildings being planned for 
construction after the war,” 
writes Mr. A. Ernest D’Ambly, 
Philadelphia Consulting Engi- 
neer. “Not only because of its 
low first cost and economical op- 
eration, but because steam easily 
meets the wide range of heating 
needs. With modern Controlled 
Steam Heating we can anticipate 
and satisfy any demands that the 
weather may make. The amount 
of steam produced can be auto- 
matically varied as outdoor tem- 
peratures change, or as heating 
requirements for different parts 
of a building may vary.” 
a. 


A.Ernest D’Ambly has specified the Webster 
Moderator System of Steam Heating for such 
installations as Abington Hospital, Abing- 
ton, Pa.; St. Elizabeth’s Convent, Cornwells 
Heights, Pa.; Hill Creek Homes, and Home 
of the Merciful Saviour for Crippled Child- 
ren, both in Philadelphia. He also acted as 
engineer for the following Webster Hylo 
System installations: Nazareth General Hos- 
pital and St. Christopher’s Hospital, Phila. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating: : Est. 1888 
Representatives in Principal U.S. and Canadian Cities 
Darling Bros. Ltd., Manufacturers & Licensees for Canada 


STEAM Heats 


America... .- 


Southwest Power Pool with a finding 
that the rates charged the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co. by other pool mem- 
bers (so that A. P. & L. may serve the 
government’s Lake Catherine aluminum 
plant) are not unreasonable. The com- 
mission also conceded in its termination 
order that the intrastate rate charged 
Defense Plant Corp. by A. P. & L. for 
the energy delivered to the aluminum 
plant is not subject to its regulation 


| under the federal power act. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Fixed-base plane operators have their 
eyes on newspaper distribution as a 
| possible large cargo item after the war. 
| Some of them feel that they will have 
advantages over scheduled air carriers, 
in that they can stand by to take off the 
minute editions are ready. 

Consumption of distilled spirits de- 
clined 23.2% last year from 1942, but 
the drop was greater in the 17 monopoly 
states (28.6%) than in the private li- 
cense states (20.8%) because of better 
controlled rationing (BW—May]3’44, 
p75). 

The Army’s request for newsprint to 
supply newspapers in Rome and other 
European cities as they are liberated will 
cut the supply to newspapers in this 
country, beginning with fourth-quarter 
quotas. Furnishing magazine and book 
paper stock is under consideration. 

In line with recent legislation (BW— 
Jun.10°44,p7), the Supreme Court has 
referred the government’s antitrust case 
against the Aluminum Co. of America 
for final decision to the Second Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals in New York. 
The high court lacked a qualified 
quorum to settle the case. 

Although the Army denies any change 
in the status of the Republic Aviation 
Corp.’s contract for P47 Thunderbolts 
at Farmingdale, L. I., WPB and War 
Manpower Commission officials are dis- 
cussing what to do with the plant 
when the contract is slashed. 

Aircraft experts predict that the gov- 
ernment will have a surplus of 60,000 
planes in flying condition after the war, 
of which 10,000 to 15,000 will be trans- 
ports, 

—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


This week financial support of Europe’s 
invasion was laid in the collective lap of 
the American people. And although the 
Treasury has set its sights at 16 billions 
—the highest yet—it is confident that the 
goal of the Fifth War Loan drive will be 
met. In fact, the buying rush—spurred 
by action in France—inspires hopes for 


a record oversubscription. 


Messages can be sent in many ways. 


Even the humble Very Pistol, firing 


colored flares, has sent messages which 
have started an offensive in war, or 
saved a shipwrecked sailor's life in 
time of peace. 

But, though time has changed most 
things, the basic medium for carrying 
messages, for controlling and expediting 
business and industry, even for design- 
ing message-sending devices like the 
Very Pistol, is . . . paper. 

The Hamilton mill is working tire- 
lessly to help fill the insatiable demands 
of war, as well as the mounting de- 
mands on the home front. It’s no easy 
job to do both, but Hamilton merchants 
the Nation over may be depended upon 
to do their utmost to satisfy essential 
needs for Hamilton Papers: “good 
papers for good business.” 

W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, 
Montgomery County, Pa. . . . Offices in 
Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


HAMILTON 


—E OUTLOOK 


Wall Street agrees with the high command that invasion is going very well. 
“The Street’ isn’t infallible. It doesn’t know as much as Gen. Eisen- 

hower about hour-to-hour progress. Yet it has a mighty astute record on 

the war, and its perspective may be better even than that of the military. 

Don’t underestimate the verdict of the ticker tape. 

* 
Stock prices were hesitant during the first five days of the invasion. But they 
swirled upward on the largest volume of trading in six months on Monday 
and Tuesday of this week. (That they receded under profit-taking at mid- 
week was natural in view of the sustained rise before we landed in France.) 

That’s the broad, obvious Wall Street picture. More significant is the 
tiny detail of the market tracery. 

Observers realized, of course, that the big market was in so-called peace 
stocks. Everyone saw du Pont and Eastman and General Motors score gains 
befitting shares of their caliber. But very few probably sensed the goings-on 
in the small fry of prewar days. 


Investors are fine-tooth-combing the markets for companies that have come 
of age since 1941. They also have their eyes on once-strong concerns that 
fell on evil days during the depression but are now revivified. 

They find, for example, a radio concern whose assets were multiplied 
by four in the first year of war and whose operating profits have been multi- 
plied by ten; an almost vanished auto producer whose assets have trebled; 
a building-materials company doing double its best prewar business. 


And Wall Street has a sharp eye on changes in competitive relationships. 
That accounts in part for the new interest in shares of halt a dozen automo- 
bile companies that were having a hard time holding dealer organizations 
together against General Motors, Ford, and Chrysler before the war. 

~ 
There's a lot of race-horse money going into speculative stocks, but the more 
conservative Wall Street crowd is appraising reconversion, demobilization, 
and the outlook for corporation profits after the peace. 

Tempo of events in Washington this week, meanwhile, gives some 
promise of speeding legislation sorely needed for demobilizing the war 
economy (page 17). 

Will Clayton is pressing for a law to expedite his surplus sales. 

Sen. Walter F. George’s special postwar planning committee is advanc- 
ing a 16-point demobilization program to minimize economic shocks. George’s 
Senate Finance Committee also is starting work on postwar taxes. 

James F. Byrnes reveals that the Army and Navy have promised once 
more to cooperate with WPB in advance planning to cushion the impact of 
contract cutbacks and cancellations. Byrnes also is pushing for a compre- 
hensive demobilization program along the lines of the Baruch report and 
says companies facing reconversion will be allowed to order their machine 
tools now. 

Charles E. Wilson’s reconversion staff in WPB’s Production Executive 
Committee will meet three times a week on its problems from now on. 

Arthur H. Bunker, WPB vice-chairman, is to head the PEC reconversion 
staff, fitting Army-Navy cutbacks to the needs of industry. 

« 
if WPB hos its way, Army and Novy will review their programs, find out 
now where the cancellations will come three months from now. The recon- 


THE OUTLOOK (continued 


BUSINESS WEEK version staff will spread the munitions cuts so as to get the most vitally 
needed civilian goods quickest, avoid labor dislocations and idle plant. 
oaNe UF, VERS But Army-Novy find it hard to break old habits. Tuesday morning, the 
Navy announced it had canceled its contract with E. G. Budd Mfg. Co. for 
some 175 stainless steel Conestoga cargo planes (BW—May20'44,p18). 

A few days earlier, WPB’s Wilson had said any further cuts in the 

aircraft program would be announced by his Aircraft Production Board. 
* 
Don’t believe that the livestock feed situation is solved by our prospective 
bumper harvest of over a billion bushels of wheat (page 19). 

Wheat can, of course, be fed to animals and poultry. However, priced 
around $1.60 a bushel it isn’t a competitor with corn at $1.17 and oats at 
75¢. Only government subsidy puts it into the feed class. 

e 
Little noticed in the crop news, but of interest to distributors and rationed 
consumers, is the good outlook for most fruits this year. 

Peaches are ahead of last year by 50% and well above average. 

Oranges from this spring’s bloom probably will duplicate the whopping 
crop of the harvest year now drawing to a close. 

Grapefruit probably will gain even over the present record crop. 

Cherries are well above average and 70% higher than 1943's slim pick. 

Apricots will be available in three times the 1943 amount, but a moder- 
ate decline in the supply of plums and prunes is in prospect. 


the important Washington-Oregon area and in the Southeast. 
Grapes probably will top prewar average but fall a bit below 1943. 


| Apples will be picked in larger quantity than last year, especially in 
| 
a 


Quick enactment this week of the “’G.!. Bill of Rights,” calculated to cost ser 
anywhere from three to six billion dollars, gives just a faint idea of the shape Comm 


of things to come. 

Benefits for veterans will constitute an important item in the federal 
budget in the years ahead. This is just the beginning. 

+ 

Most important aspect of the postwar public road bill now before Congress 
(BW—Jun.10’'44,p34) is not the amount of money it appropriates. The 
federal-aid fund will be jacked up to any desired level whenever the law- 
makers see a need for pumping up employment. 


The big thing is that the policy that gave the United States its fine 


system of highways has been reestablished (with only slight compromise). 260 

This is the principle that arithmetic, not pork-barrel politics, shall govern 25¢ 

the distribution of federal funds to the various states. 0 2A, 

For two decades prior to 1937, federal-aid funds went to the states on = 23 

a this formula: population 14, area 14, and post-road mileage 14. That mini- 0 22 
mized the fight over spoils in Washington. 21 
However, ever since the President asked for a blank check seven years ~ 20 

ago, the principle has been in danger. (War priorities, of course, have been 219 

the main factor since Pearl Harbor.) But the new bill returns to the old 18 


idea, even though making some concessions to urban states. 


The postwar formula for federal aid to states is: population 12, area 
PAGE 10 VY, and post-road mileage 4. 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week Week Ago Ago Ago 


6 INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . = °2392 +2392 240.2 239.9 2343 


ODUCTION 


Kirel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)............. 0.6. e cece eee ee eeeees 97.1 7.8 99.2 99.3 97.8 
oduction of Automobiles and Trucks.................... cece eceeees 18,930 16,950 17,080 18,730 19,065 
fngineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $5,358 $5,258 $5,738 $6,528 $11.618 
Flectric Power Output (million NT cae £5 0 6 8 00 ke eeeeea eked 4,265 4,144 4,238 4,567 4,040 

sde Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)........ 2.2.0.0 0.0. e cece cece ees 4,523 4,523 4,502 4,377 3,988 
Rituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)........... 2.0.2... cece eeeeee 2,082  +2,096 2,025 2,122 520 


DE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 82 82 81 83 81 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..... 0.00.0... cece cece ee 63 63 59 61 41 


Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $22,255 $22,112 $21,725 $20,135 $17,237 
ent Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +7% +11% +9% +7% + 2% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)......................000005 22 22 32 40 54 

CES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................4.. 249.8 250.8 249.7 246.9 244.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 164.9 164.6 = 163.2 160.7 159.8 
Domestic Farm Products (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 224.0 224.9 222.3 217.3 208.7 
$56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 


Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton)... ..............cccceceeeeececcees $56.73 
Scap Steel Composite (Irom Age, ton)..................ss.ss.scseceee ee, $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......... 6... ee cece eeeeeees 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)..........-.- 0.00 eeceeeeeees $1.61 $1.67 $1.64 $1.61 $1.38 


Sugar (raw, delivered New York, a Kia 5.4 bc nee Geen ecie-ate'ocd 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).............6.00ceeeeeceuee 21.45¢ 21.27¢ 20.96¢ 19.7l¢ 21.10¢ 
WOE BUND WIS BD os sce pcsccccccccccccccccccccescccccccecs $1.340 $1.346 $1.305 $1.314 $1.354 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..... 2.2.0.0... 0. ccc eece cues 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 


ANCE 


90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).............0.002.e00 00s 98.8 97.6 95.5 91.1 95.4 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 3.60% 3.60% 3.65% 3.83% 3.89% 
High Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.73% 2.73% 2.73% 2.74% 2.72% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock — (daily Ded ae hn ae aee-s 1.00% 1.00% 100% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City ( a 1% 1% 1% 4-1% 4-1% 
NKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................00. 36,879 36,208 34,932 34,075 32,061 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 50,032 49,988 50,611 50,535 46,808 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 5,870 5,846 6,015 6,395 5,637 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks......... 2... 6.6 e eee e eee eees 1,836 1,781 1,818 1,986 1,448 
U.S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 37,027 37,029 37,635 36,823 34,141 
Other Securities Held, Rs 6.05 0d ct sanbierebeieksous's 2,850 2,878 2,809 2,786 3,077 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 800 700 800 918 1,514 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 15,183 14,759 13,713 11,540 6,998 
Preliminary, week ended June 10th. t Revised. 

Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Ourteous 
alm 


ompetent 


These are traditions of the telephone business. 


The courtesy born of competence and the calm, sure 
speed that comes from knowing how. 


Learned in peace, these are valuable traits in war 
when Bell System people are under more pressure 
than ever before. 


Even in today’s rush and hurry, “The Voice With a 
Smile” keeps right on being a part of telephone 
service, 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


When you're calling over war-busy lines, the Long Distance operator may ask you to “please 
limit your call to 5 minutes.” That’s to help more calls get through during rush periods. 
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ce Control at the Showdown 


Congress, pressed for time before national conventions, 
ly will be forced to postpone new legislation, adopt a simple 
ion of present law. That’s what the Administration wants. 


bances now are about 10 to 1 that 
» Congress recesses next week for 
Republican and Democratic national 
ations, final action on a new act 
tend price control and the life of 
PA will be left with its unfinished 
. The Emergency Price Control 
expires June 30. To keep price con- 
alive during its recess, Congress 
be forced into a simple resolution 
finuing the present law. 
he continuation probably will be 
id for not less than two or more 
six months. 
mategy Works—A simple extension 
he present law is just what the Ad- 
istration wants. By playing price 
trol politics for all it is worth—in 
ns of votes next November from 
stituencies to whom the ceiling 
re of livestock, oil, or cotton textiles 
ore important than a couple of per- 
tage points in the cost-of-living index 
ngressmen have stuck their necks 
into the noose of Administration 


rom the first, this strategy has been 
igned to crowd Congress for time, 


ph forcing continuation of an act 
is much more satisfactory to the 
ident, his advisers, and OPA than 
y substitute Congress is likely to offer 
V—Mar.11’44,p5). 
‘he Alternatives—Extension of the 
sent act can come in one of two 
!) Congress still has a week in 
ich to produce a bill, secure agree- 
nt of House and Senate conferees, 
¢ on the measure, and send it to 
President. Any bill which the com- 
ttee can pull out of the hodgepodge 
amendments in this short time is 
ost certain to bring down a sting- 
; veto. With no time to work out 
ostveto compromise, Congress would 
forced to extend the existing law. 
2) To stave off a veto, Congress may 
ve its amendments in the confer- 
¢ committee until after the recess, 
ig its extension of the present act 
‘ resemblance to a shotgun wedding. 
Amendments Pile Up—The price act 
bs been headed for certain trouble ever 
ice the Senate adopted the Bank- 
ad amendment, designed to bring 


cotton to parity by forcing OPA to 
increase cotton textile prices. ‘The 
House turned this amendment down, 
thus opening the way for a conference 
bargain that would eliminate this pro- 
posal—sure to provoke a_ presidential 
veto of the ultimate bill—but the 
representatives later approved the Pace 
amendment which would compel pro- 
cessors to pay parity prices for farm 
products or take a 10% cut in the 
ceiling prices of finished goods. 

Many other amendments have been 
piled on in both houses. Special treat- 
ment has been voted for assorted com- 
medities, including fish, furs, and water- 
melons. ‘The situation is further con- 
fused by backtracking. 

The House, for example, after vot- 
ing for an amendment to increase the 
price of crude oil by 35¢ a bbl., later 
voted it down. 

@ Variety of Proposals—In addition to 
the Bankhead amendment, the follow- 


ing amendments were regarded as in 
vitations to a veto. 

(1) The Dirksen amendment to th« 
House bill allowing the validity of 
OPA regulations to be tested in dis 
trict courts of appeal, rather than con 
fining such actions to the emergency 
court of appeals set up for just that 
purpose by the original price control 
act. 

(2) The Chandler amendment in the 
Senate bill removing penalties from all 
but willful violations of OPA regula- 
tions. : 

(3) Limited bans on the use of con- 
sumer food subsidies in both bills. 

(4) The Hartley amendment to the 

House bill, banning OPA’s famous 
highest-price-line regulation (BW —Jun. 
10'44,p70). 
@ Republican Steps In—Ihe strongest 
plea for damming the flood of 123 
proposed amendments came not from 
Administration forces but from a Re- 
publican, Rep. Jesse Wolcott, who is 
fighting a last-ditch fight to secure 
enactment of a bill containing only a 
few of the procedural amendments, 
limiting and clarifying OPA’s legal and 
administrative powers. 

OPA is only a little more cordial to 
Wolcott's procedural amendments than 
to other proposals designed to case 


PORT FREEDOM 


Bieaching Hitler’s Atlantic Wall was 
the invasion’s initial step. The second 
—and of equal importance—is the 
staggering task of maintaining supply 
lines across the English Channel to 
bring in masses of equipment neces- 


sary to insure the venture. Thus the 
invasion beachhead has become one 
of the world’s greatest ports and, un 
til the established port of Cherbourg 
is cleared, it will continue to receive 
the countless items of war that are 
lightered ashore in all types of inva- 
sion craft from deep-draft vessels: 


controls on specific commodities. with Congress on minor procedural 
In his weekly radio address, Chester points (BW—May27’44,p5). To keep a 
Bowles, OPA chief, hit out at “legal flat ban on the highest price line regu- 
booby traps.” lation out of the final bill, OPA might 
e@ Willing to Yield—OPA has already even be willing to yield a little more 


shown its receptivity to compromises ground here, modify its recent modifica- 


tion 


still 
Congress, 


further 
too, 


(B\ 


is W 


and beginning to get 
reactions of some voter 


bor, 
the 


who are concerne: 
brakes 


on inflatic 


To keep a force of 500,000 men remove a dozen ships sunk in the 


supplied with food, with necessary harbor, replace docks, and repair 

replacements of fighting equip- wrecked loading machinery. Con- 

ment, = fuel, with medical sup- struction equipment, heavy cranes. 
with : 


plies, motor maintenance, 


with construction and transporta- port sheds, and railroad equipment 


were needed. 


tion equipment, and with am- . : . : 
munition, requires 750,000 ship @ Rolling Stock Needs—Ilor a half- 
tons a month. million men based on one port, there 


must be 4,000,000 sq. ft. of open 
storage and 3,500,000 sq. ft. of cov- 
ered storage space. (The freight port 
of Nantes, before the war, had just 
over 1,000,000 sq. ft. of covered 
sheds.) 

As soon as the bridgehead has been 
widened and deepened to permit the 


That is equivalent to the full 
loading of 68 Liberty ships. 


This, Maj. Gen. LeRoy Lutes (di- 
rector of operations) said months 
ago, is the job with which the Army 
Service Forces must cope. 

During the past two weeks ships 


have been pouring out of British use of railroads, as at Cherbourg, the 
ports, wallowing a half-mile offshore Army will necd heavy rolling stock. 
along the Bay of the Seine until In North Africa, the initial task force 


lighters or landing boats carry the took 187 locomotives, 1.200 boxcars, 
supplies onto the beaches through 1,000 flatcars, 650 gondolas, and 200 
tangled wreckage of German anti- tank cars to facilitate battle opera- 


invasion constructions. tions ashore. And this was an area 
; - 
@ Biggest Need—An ever-mounting meagerly defended, unscorched, and 


unlooted. 

The logistics of the battle for 
France will be on an immensely 
vaster scale. Locomotives cannot be 
landed across a beach. 

@ Available Ports—The ports between 
Nantes and Hamburg (map) vary 
from medium-sized Caen, approached 
through a narrow 9-mi. canal, to Le 
Havre, which ranked among the first 
25 ports in the world before the war. 

But few of these ports have deep- 
water tidal basins with facilities for 
big ships. The big freight port of 
Dunkerque, for insta ince, with a deep- 
water roadstead has a jetty entrance 
narrow cnough and shallow enough 
to be blocked by a single sunken ship, 


wave of men and materiel is flowing 
the widening beachhead to 
meet the full countering strength of 
the \Wehrmacht. And it is no secret 
that the chief Allied need today is a 
port, big enough to handle the ton- 
nage of Bremen, Montreal, or Seattle. 

[here is no such port along the 
Allied bridgehead, nor will the com- 
bined c: ipacity of small ports now in 
Allied hands fill the bill. A big port 
must be built, most likely at "Cher- 
bourg. 
@ No Easy Task—Rebuilding and en- 
larging a port is no simple task. 

At Casablanca, where enemy re- 
sistance and destruction was com- 
paratively light, it was necessary to 


acTOSS 


and the 


deep enc 
Liberty ships 


loaded). 


Invasion Priority: Ports for the Weapons of Victory 


33-acre outer ha 
ugh, even at sprin 
(drawing 27 
Channels—casily 


run to deeper quays in the ] 
Freycinet. 
@ Cherbourg’s Facilities—| 


two 
bourg. 


sheltered roadsteads 
The large outer on 


low-tide depth of 42 ft. and | 


by three breakwaters, 


will 


largest ocean-going vessels. A 


the inner roadstead, 


howeve 


the low-tide depth is 30 ft., 


1,640-ft. 


ing. 


Neither the tidal harbor n 
du 
Liberty ships (the latt 
a short narrow lock 
But the Port Petrolier de Qi 
roadst« 
equipped to take tankers of an 
at any time; from this jetty th« 
pipelines to shore, which will d 
less require repair or replacement 
@ Five Adequate Ports—Thus in 
port 
Calais 


Bassin 
entry of 


ville in 


invasion 


Nantes, Brest, Boulogne, 
Antwerp have massive quays in d 
water outside channels, 
natural shallow sills. 
St. Nazaire, 
Rotterdam, 
and 


tend, 
den, 


passage susceptible t 


Commerce will 
at its ent 


the large 


area, only such 


St. Brieuc, 


Bremen can 


blocked at critical points. 


If the giant ports of Belgium and 
Holland could be taken from the rear, 
with a minimum of enemy sabotage, 
the eventual drive against the Reich 
would hardly be retarded by supply 


difficulties. 
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‘ne of farmers and other special-inter- 
gtoups. 

vent Chance—At the end of the 
vas an outside chance that 
Lore recess, the two houses might pull 
vether a bill that the President would 
ept. But it was still a very long 


k, there 


he Human Side 
George committee asks 
ngress to start work now on 
ogram designed to forestall 
ntolerable” unemployment. 


While Congress has been wrestling 
ith contract termination legislation, 
». Walter F. George and his postwar 
ming committee (BW—Feb.19°44, 
") have plowed on into a study of 
ehuman side of demobilization. 

Lists 16 Points—This week, George 
leased a report covering postwar em- 
ovment. In this, the committee lists 
ee 16 points which “demand the 
tention of Congress if an intolerable 
employment situation is to be 
vided”: 

(1) Establish at once an Office of 
mobilization to direct activities of the 
rious government agencies. 

(2) Provide adequate machinery for 


SB 
[E, Bee. 
wits, Be 


terminating war contracts and clearing 
plants. 

(3) Set a basic pattern for disposition 
of surplus property. 

(4) Give immediate attention to un- 
employment compensation (page 112). 

(5) Encourage both federal and state 
governments to plan construction proj- 
ects for execution as employment con- 
ditions may require. 

(6) Adopt legislation to 
residence construction. 

(7) Lay plans for migration and re- 
training of workers. 

(8) Decide how long and in what 
form price controls and rationing should 
be continued. 

(9) Start figuring on the postwar 
budget. 

(10) Consider problems of refinanc- 
ing government obligations. 

(11) Initiate study of postwar taxa- 
tion. 

(12) Consider revision of Securities & 
Exchange Act to promote investment 
and equity financing. 

(13) Explore means of expanding for- 
eign trade. 

(14) Study methods of controlling 
monopolies without impeding business 
activity. 

(15) Prepare to take back legislative 
powers delegated to the executive dur- 
ing the war. 

(16) Eliminate overlapping and du- 
plicating functions of government. 


stimulate 


RECISION BALANCE 


espite their bulk, propellers for the 
mys new superbomber—the B-29 
are so delicately balanced that the 
eight of a half-ounce handkerchief 
ill turn the four-bladed mechanism. 
t Bell’s bomber plant in Marietta, 
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Ga., mechanisms are assembled, then 
tested for dynamic and static balance. 
If one blade is light, particles of lead 
wool are added at the hub-point in 
order to achieve a perfect balance— 
or in the event of extremely slight 
variations a touch of paint on the 
light blade is enough to do the trick. 


Cutback Pattern 


Reaction of industry and 
labor to Brewster termination 
jolts official Washington into 
action on definite policies. 


Both Congress and the Administra 
tion have been prodded into moving on 
reconversion. 

James I. Byres, Director of War 
Mobilization, put pressure on Congress 
this week for enabling legislation, but 
revealed that action had already been 
taken to ease war industry and labor 
through the transition period, as wart 
contract cutbacks gradually free an in 
creasing amount of plant and labor. 

The desire of the Army and Navy 

to hold any preparations for reconver 
sion in abeyance pending victory in 
Europe has been overcome by pressure 
from labor and industry. 
@ Entitled to Notice—Sudden termina- 
tion of the Brewster Aeronautical 
Corp.’s contract for Navy fighter planes 
(BW—May27'44,p31) was the spur that 
jolted Washington into action. 

Upshot of protests by labor and the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers was 
that Byrnes has ordered the procure- 
ment services to clear all future cut- 
backs and proposed contract termina 
tions with the Production Executive 
Committee of WPB. 

As a matter of policy, both manage- 

ment and labor are entitled to 30 days’ 
advance notice of a proposed cutback, 
Byrnes ruled, and because the 9,000 
workers laid off at Brewster’s Long Is- 
land City plant received no such notice, 
the government had an obligation to 
find other jobs for them. 
@ Congress Asked to Act—Byrnes laid 
this out before the contract termina- 
tion subcommittee of the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee this week, with 
the warning that the government’s re- 
conversion activities would be handi- 
capped if Congress took a recess for the 
political conventions without passing 
the Murray-George contract termina- 
tion bill. 

Other legislation—outlining policies 
for disposal of surplus properties, pro 
viding for additional unemployment in 
surance, and establishing other recon 
version policies—could wait until after 
the recess, but not long after, he said. 

Interested members of Congress, 
wary of being made responsible for any 
reconversion “muddle,” prepared to go 
along with Byrnes’ timetable. 
eBymes’ Timetable — Meanwhile, 
Byrnes revealed that the following other 
steps are being taken: 

(1) WPB is about to advise contractors 
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The new manpower regulations 
going into effect nationally on July 1, 
officially known as the “Priority Re- 
ferral System” (BW —Jun.10°44,p9), 
will introduce some heretofore locally 
applied controls and some technical 
jargon to a wider management group. 
he following is a summary of what 
the War Manpower Commission has 
offered as answers to some basic ques- 
tions about the new program: 

What is meant by “priority refer- 
ral’’? 

The channeling of workers to jobs 
in the order of the relative urgency 
of those jobs as factors in the war 
effort. 

Will local conditions be taken into 
consideration in putting the plan in 
effect? 

Yes. ‘The system will be applied 
only after consultation with regional 
and area committees and then to the 
degree necessitated by regional and 
national needs. 

How does the plan work? 

It provides that employers in any 
area, except those in agriculture, may 
hire males only from among those 
referred by WMC’s U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, or in accordance with 
arrangements approved by the local 
USES after consultation with the 
area management-labor committee. 

Is that being done now? 

Yes. Plans for priority referral were 
tried out some time ago in a few 
areas where labor shortages had be- 
come critical. More than 100 such 
plans of varying types are now in 
effect. Manpower priorities commit- 
tees have been set up in 56 areas. 
Employment ceilings (defined below) 
are in effect in 31. 

What do manpower priorities com- 
mittees do, and who are their mem- 
bers? 

They determine, on the basis of 
production demands, which employ- 
ers within the area shall have the 
first call on labor. In conjunction 
with the WMC area director, the 
establish employment ceilings. Al- 


Manpower Referral Shifts to a Wider Stage 


though there is some variation in 
membership, all committees contain 
representatives of WMC, WPB, 
Office of Defense ‘Transportation, 
War and Navy departments, Selec- 
tive Service, Maritime Commission, 
Smaller War Plants Corp., Aircraft 
Resources Control Office, War Food 
Administration, and, if government 
employment is an important factor, 
Civil Service Commission. 

What is meant by an employment 
ceiling? 

It is the highest level of total em- 
ployment or of specified types of em- 
ployees which an establishment is not 
permitted to exceed. 

Do ceilings for all employers in an 
area mean the same thing? 

No. Ceilings may be established 
to maintain employment at present 
levels, to permit employment expan- 
sion, or even to lower the employ- 
ment level where practical. Those al- 
ready in effect are of varying types. 
Some apply to all workers, some only 
to men, and some only to workers in 
certain industries. 

Will ceilings be fixed throughout 
the country under this new program? 

In the beginning, just in the 184 
labor shortage areas designated as 
Groups I and II in WMC listings. 

Will a man ever be referred to 
other than an essential job? 

Only when (1) he is not needed 
for any essential job in the area; (2) 
he is unable to accept an essential 
job outside the area; or (3) he can- 
not take the job without undue hard- 
ship or unless special emergency cir- 
cumstances or other good cause 
would prevent his acceptance. 

Will the employer have freedom 
of choice in accepting men sent by 
USES? 

Yes and no. He will have wide 
latitude of selection, but in the final 
analysis, how selective he can be 
depends on local conditions. 

What happens if the worker 
doesnt want the job offered by 
USES? 


He will be offered anc 
another, and still others ; 


Htior 
—jobs for which he is q yin 
essential and locally neede thu: 
in the order of the relative ry t, has 
of the war effort. wh 
Will there be any limit to th 1 1,4 
number of jobs offered to a man? signif 
That depends on the the 


of the labor market in 
area. 


Will any factors other than wa ices 
urgency be considered in referring g ef 


man to a job? 

Yes. Workers will be referred + 
jobs calling for their high« 
nized skills, at rates of pay 1 
consistent with prior earning 

Is a statement of availability stil] 
required? 

Yes. 

What is meant by “other hiring 
arrangements approved by USES"? 

Placement of labor through 


1 OF 
hiring halls, schools, and other hiring unan 
channels may be O.K.’d, depending fe on 
on local conditions. 5. Ii 

Do part-time workers come under J!) be 


the new plan? 

In principle, yes. But local arrang 
ments will be worked out to hand 
that situation, and it is doubtful that 
the same restrictions always wil 
apply. 

How about the employer who 
doesn’t like the employment ceiling 
given him? 

He has the right to appeal. WMC 
has appeals machinery on_ local, 
regional, and national levels to han- 
dle cases in which either employer or 
employee claims a grievance. 

Are any penalties provided for un- 
authorized hirings? 

Yes. Authority for imposing penal- 
ties is written into the act giving the 
President wartime powers and in 
other legislation. WMC may penal- 
ize an employer directly by giving 
certificates of availability to all his 
employees. WMC may also stop te- 
ferring labor to a noncooperative 
plant. 
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to place orders without waiting for X-Day 
—date representing Germany’s collapse—for 
the machine tools that they will need to 
get back into civilian production. Machine 
tool producers will be authorized to fill the 
orders as plant capacity becomes available. 

(2) The services have requested all con- 
tractors to advise them how many govern- 
ment-owned machine tools in their plants 
they would like to buy and how many they 
can store. The Surplus War Property Ad- 
ministration is making arrangements for the 


contractors to purchase these tools now for 
future delivery. 

(3) The services will soon begin notify- 
ing contractors what to expect on X-Day. 
They wili be told that, on the basis of 
present plans, they can expect a cutback of 
so much. The services will keep the con- 
tractors informed of changes in plans so 
that the actual termination orders will not 
come as a shock. WPB will also be advised 
of all plans so that civilian production plan- 
ning may keep pace. 


(4) The WPB Planning Division is 
paring a study of the effect of a 50% 
in war production in the first year at 
X-Day. Studies of the effect of 25% a 
30% slashes have already been prepa 
but current thinking is in the direction® 
the steeper cutback. 

(5) A WPB Planning Division study @ 
the reconversion problems of the autoo 
bile industry is already well along and ord 
controlling the use of aluminum are bea 
prepared to make possible rapid reinject 
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minum into the civilian economy 
F the signal is given. 
we e Won—Byrnes’ _ listing 
nded impressive on paper. He in- 
¥ j that | he Brewster cutback was an 
ot ional case—a mistake made by the 
‘in the first large termination it 
ya far. The Army, he pointed 

» has created little disturbance, al- 

4 wh it has been terminating more 
» 1,400 contracts a month. 

Sig Sonificant was his sudden elevation 
a \WPB Production Executive 
ymittee (BW —Jun.3'44,p7). 

Since the start of the war, the armed 
ices have resisted any delegation of 

r over procurement to WPB. But 

PE C—headed by Charles E. Wilson 

3s won their confidence, and they 
not expected to squawk. That is 

y Donald M. Nelson, WPB chair- 

in, set up a staff under the PEC to 

adie reconversion problems even 
ugh he believed the scheme gave 
big a say to the armed services. 

The PEC © staff will administer 

mes’ order to clear all terminations. 

¢ order stipulates that when the staff 
ynanimous, its decision will be bind- 
s on the affected procurement agen- 

If disagreement develops, the row 
ill be referred to the full PEC for 
ttlement. 

The staff which will make most of the 

y-to-day reconversion decisions will 
headed by Arthur H. Bunker, metals 
bd minerals vice-chairman of the 

PB, who has been designated a vice- 

airman of the PEC by Wilson. 


LL-SIZED WIND TUNNEL 


he world’s newest and largest wind 
nnel now permits the government's 
jational Advisory Council for Aero- 
autics to use full-sized planes instead 
t models for laboratory experiments. 
his $7,000,000 research center 
used in a group of buildings (left) 
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Granary to. Bulge 


June crop estimate puts 
wheat yield above one billion 
bushels, the largest in history. 
Rains forced seeding shifts. 


Given good weather from now on, 
U.S. farmers this summer will harvest 
the largest wheat crop in history, a 
sorely needed 1,034,785,000 bu. : 

Only once before—in 1915—has the 

billion-bushel mark been crossed. 
@ More Acreage in 1945—But there was 
a darker side to this jubilant news from 
the Dept. of Agriculture’s June crop 
estimates. The prolonged spring rains, 
which transformed the wheat outlook 
from meager to bumper yields, kept 
many other fields soaking wet through 
the early planting season, causing major 
crop seeding changes. 

The anticipated bountiful wheat har- 
vest could not be more welcome. Wheat 
is filling many a home-front food need, 
bolstering the critical livestock feed sup- 
ply, and providing alcohol for synthetic 
rubber and munitions. It will continue 
to play an important role, even if the 
European phase of the war should end 
early. War Food Administration plans 
to push this year’s 67,000,000 acreage 
to 68.000.000 or as high as 70,000 000 
acres next year. 

@ Needs Remain High-WFA expects 
the need for U.S. food and farm prod- 


at Moffet Field, Calif., last week be- 
gan operations that may have a direct 
effect on wartime aviation. Its No. 1 
test project is the new scout bomber 
being built by Douglas Aircraft for the 
Navy. Supported on_ streamlined 
struts high above workers’ heads 
(right), the new plane is being put 
through its aerodynamic paces at sim- 


ucts to continue high because (1) 
pent-up demand at home, (2) it 
take time to organize Europe's agricul 
tural production on a_ self-sustaining 
basis, and (3) this country will maintain 
a sizable Army and Navy for some time 
after the shooting stops. 

Already there is a flood of 
from foreign millers to the 
turers of American milling machinery 
and to the WPB Industrial Equipment 
Division for mill machinery, repair parts, 
and replacements to rehabilitate dam 
aged and destroyed grain mills. But 
there is little chance for relief for many 
months. WPB representatives have said 
that any sizable foreign orders for mil] 
equipment and repairs would necessitat 
the halting of war orders which cannot 
be done at this time. 

Milling machinery manufacturer 
point out that many foreign mill 
usually not as new and modern as mil 
in the U.S. and Canada, are of such ag 
that the patterns for the —- nt 
now in use have been lost or destroyed 
hence, the necessity of complete new 
milling units if and when these foreign 
mills are rebuilt from U.S. machiner 
e@ Winter Wheat Recovers—W hat cap 
tured the most attention in the Dept 
of Agriculture’s report was the way the 
winter wheat, starting out dismal], 
last fall’s planting — 
drought, quickly recovered as the snow 
and rains replenished the subsoil m« 
ture reserve on the Great Plains. 

From the 5 estimate 


inquiries 


manuta 


because of — the 


$27,000,000-bu. 
as of Dec. 1, the winter wheat outlook 


ulated speeds probably exceeding 300 
m.p.h. Creating the necessary hurri 
canes are six huge 6,000-hp. Westing 
house motors, each of which whirls a 
40-ft. six-bladed fan. The 
throat measures 40x80 ft., 
it to handle such two-engined bomb 
ers as the Douglas A-20 Havoc and 
Glenn Martin’s B-26 Marauder. 


tunnel 
permitting 


brightened to 602,000,000 on Apr. 1, 
rose to 662,275,000 bu. on May 1, and 
soared to 714,148,000 bu. by ‘June 1. 
[his was not the biggest on record, hav- 
ing been exceeded twice (in 1919 and 
1931, the latter year holding the record 
of 525,000,000 bu.). But it put last 
year’s 529,606,000 bu. in the shade. It 
was noteworthy in its yield of 17.4 bu. 
per harvested acre, exceeded only by 
1942’s record yield of 19.7 bu. and in 
two other years. 

@ Spring Wheat Forecast—Spring wheat 
is doing well enough also. The forecast 
of a 320,637,000-bu. crop is predicated 
upon a near-record yield of 16.2 bu. pet 
seeded acre which is high although sur- 
passed in the last three years. 

Wheat observers in Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, and Texas are in general 
accord with the Dept. of Agriculture 
forecast, while a general feeling among 
the trade 
exceeded. 
@ Problem at Elevators — One prewar 
problem is less pressing than in recent 
years. No longer are elevators crammed 
to the roof. Old filling stations and 


empty storerooms no longer are filled 
with the overflowing grain a glutted 


market cannot use. Carryover stocks 
have been depleted by the almost in- 
satiable appetite of war. 

Although elevators have space, they 
lack manpower to speed the grain on 
its way. Nor can it be stored in boxcars; 
allocations of cars are 9,000 fewer than 
last year to haul the “golden flood.” 

@ Strain on Railroads—This means the 
grain will move more freely from farm 
to market, much of it going long dis- 


is that the forecast will be 


tances to mills which are getting short 
of grain, thus placing a heavier-than- 
normal burden on the railroads. Winter 
wheat is their biggest single grain move- 
ment. 

This week railroad cars are following 
the northward trek of the combines, 
from the ‘Texas Panhandle and Okla 
homa up into the huge fields of Kansas. 
@ Oats Rained Out—While wheat has 
been the chief beneficiary of the weeks 
of rain, the oats crop was one of the 
chief victims. 

Fearing the manpower and machinery 
shortages, farmers had intended to plant 
a 12% larger oats crop than WEA 
wanted (BW —Mar.25'44,p9), but they 
were rained out (BW—May20'44,p9). 
Production, as of June 1, is forecast 
at 1,193,410,000 bu., which still would 
be 4% over the 1943 production. Crop 
prospects are enhanced by the warm 
sunshine of late May and wider use of 
rust-resistant varieties. 

@ Shift to Corn—Definite statistics are 
not available, but it is expected that 
acreage intended for oats is being 
planted in corn, soybeans, and grain 
sorghums, which can be planted later. 

Later planting of corn, although less 
vulnerable to corn borer damage, runs 
the risk of early frosts, a danger mini- 
mized by fast-growing hybrids. Shallow 
planting of both corn and soybeans was 
suggested to make up for lost time. 
Even so, the crop reporting board 
doubted that the Corn Belt can over- 
come the week or two delay. 

@ Rye Above 1943 Crop—Harvesting of 
rye, which should begin shortly, will 
find a crop of 31,608,000 bu., slightly 


larger than that of last 43 soit 

A timely improvem ; 
in pastures, in the best 
1922, while early hay « 


lent, both of which s whe 
still-critical feed situat n ” 
In all, despite compl ent 
handicaps, it appears th fi, 
headed for another year i UI 
one 

Wh B | Bakery 
eat Ban Litte@'<: 
Distillers of industime 

| Cr 

alcohol may use soft red winifimens 9 
; ° eigh 
grain, but ban is placed on y 2 
of corn or grain sorghums, fm s**t 
Confronted with the | ts of ae, 
huge crop of soft wheat, \ ents ti 


up by the War Food A ict 


and the Commodity Cred né . 
lifted, until Oct. 1, the ba jon 7 
of soft red winter wheat in a | 
tion of industrial alcohol w! Cen 
in effect since August, 1943 " # 
followed an earlier order 1 : 147 


tillers to use at least 10% 
grain in the form of rye (p eh 


@ Millers Oppose Move—At 


time, WPB notified distill a 
use of corn or grain sorgh wk 
manufacture of industrial a eo 
be prohibited after July | diss 
the corn shortage. Both ord nt 
main in effect through the t! 


of 1944. 
Although government esti 
dicate a 50% to 60% increas 


HELICOPTERS AT WORK 


Two of the latest helicopters hover 
motionless in tests at Wright Field, 
Ohio, while a few of their prototypes 
operate with the Army in Alaska and 
against the Japanese. Highly stream- 
lined is the YR-6 (left) carrying out- 
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ially 
nave l 


equirt 


bread 


board stretcher cases for evacuating 
wounded personnel—just like the 
earlier YR-4 is doing in Burma. A 
YR recently set the world’s nonstop 
helicopter flight record at almost 400 
miles—in less than five hours. The 
most powerful yet revealed is the 
YR-5 workhorse type (right) which 
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has a 450-hp. air-cooled engin 


signed for speeds in excess 
m.p.h. and loads of 1,100 Ib. At Bridg 
port, Conn., United Aircratt Ph 


nounced this week that the YR-4+™ 
the first to reach mass production 
what the firm claims is the wor! d's ft 
helicopter assembly line. 
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1: «oft wheat crop of 133,000,000 bu., 
‘ors and grain men in general are 
the allotment of soft wheat 
‘cohol. They point out that the 
supply (used chiefly for 
4 and biscuits) up to now has been 
: to meet edible flour require- 
ots, and that there always is that 
bility of the slip between the cup 
the lip on a wheat crop until it is 
vested ind in-the elevators. 

Bakery Needs Grow—One noticeable 
od in the wheat and flour business is 


ndust e swing from family flour to bakery 

‘i... Commercial bakers have been pro- 

Ye] Wintimeng 9004 of U.S. breadstuffs for the 

4 ¢ cight years, but only about 20% 
ON UBF she sweet goods prior to 1941. 

ums, Sweet goods production in commer- 


bakeries has increased by 400%; 
nce, the increase in soft flour require- 
ents of commercial bakeries. At the 
me time, bread percentages have 
ung further in favor of the baker. 
The Millers National Federation 
tes government figures to show that 
ly four consumption in 1935 was 
$25,518 ewt. as compared to bakery 
ir consumption of 69,153,516, while 
b 1942, the family flour trade fell to 
703,999 as against bakery consump- 
n of 90,751,263. 

Trend Continues — Food authorities 
ree that 1943-44 figures show even a 
ther decline in family flour as against 
i¢ climb in bakery production well 
hove 100,000,000 cwt. 

Most food men are in agreement that 
is condition is a healthy one so far as 
nserving vital food products is con- 
emed. They point out that bakers, 
nder War Food Order No. 1, are pro- 
ibited from —t up unsold or un- 
sed bread, while home _ bakers—espe- 
ially in the South where hot biscuits 
ave long prevailed—bake more than is 
equired, then throw away the left-over 
bread 


ARMS TO GET PRISONERS 


Farmers, hard pressed for vitally nec 
ssary hands, will be able to count on 
me help from Axis prisoners of war 
gain this year. The Office of War In- 
ormation has announced that the num- 
ber of prisoners available for farm work 
pill at least equal, and possibly exceed, 
he 45,500 thus employed last year (BW 
May 29°43,p20). 

Of the 180,000 prisoners interned in 
his country on Apr. 30, about 100,000 
were available for work. About 70,000 
f these are now employed, and work is 
cing assigned to the remainder as fast 


s odes possible. 

’ The War Food Administration is ex- 
Ol! “pected to certify that all available pris- 
’s frg@oners of war are vitally needed for farm 
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FLAMING JELLY 


At Edgewood Arsenal, Md., a soldier 
demonstrates the Army’s latest flame- 
thrower with a new gelatin-type fuel 
that increases its range and accuracy. 
The “gel gas” developed by Standard 
Oil of New Jersey is ordinary gasoline 
thickened with a powder to permit 


flame projections in compact streams. 
Designed to supplement kerosene-like 
fuel used at ranges up to about 60 ft., 
thickened gas is good for 180 ft., and 
has the additional advantage of stick 


ing to its objective while burning 
fiercely. Used interchangeably in the 
same thrower, both fuels are now be 
ing thrown at the Nazis in France. 


Rye Put to Work 


War alcohol distillers get 
order to use at least 10% of their 
total grain consumption in form 
of rye—a major victory for WFA. 


WPB at last week end ordered all 
distillers of industrial alcohol to use 
at least 10% of their total grain bill 
in the form of rye. 

Thereby the War Food Administra- 
tion won a major victory over the com- 
bined forces of WPB’s Alcohol & 
Solvents Section and the distillers, who 
wanted no part of such a program. ‘The 
official statement admits that alcohol 
production will unquestionably be re- 
duced by the mandatory use of rye. 
© Bought by Speculators—While other 
grains are in critically short supply for 
feed and industrial alcohol, rye has for 
months continued to pile up in ter- 
minal markets. Largest inventories are 
at Chicago, where more than half of 
the total terminal elevator capacity is 
filled with rye, most of which pre- 
sumably belongs to speculators. Chicago 
stocks are double last year’s. 

Because OPA ceilings restrict the 
movement of prices of every other 


major grain, rye has been the focus of 
speculative activity on the Chicago 
Board of Trade all winter. This brisk 
trading pulled so much rye away from 
the farms that the usual proportions of 
grain at country points and at terminal 
points are reversed. 
e Elevators Bulging—Normally, 70°% of 
rye stocks would now be on the farm 
and in country clevators, 30% in ter 
minals. On May 13, terminal elevators 
held 22,000,000 bu., of a total national 
stock somewhere above 30,000,000 bu 
To make deliveries on April contract 
at Chicago, sellers had to bring back 
3,000,000 bu. of rye by boat from 
Buffalo to Milwaukee, where it was un 
loaded into cars for movement to Chi 
cago elevators. 

Actually, rye is plentiful only in rela 


tion to other grains. This year’ 
carryover of 36,300,000 bu. on Apr. | 
was about normal, although about on 
third smaller than last year’s oversiz 
carryover. 

@ Releases Other Grains—WIA ha 


been worrying lest rye-clogged terminal 


elevators hamper the free movement of 
wheat when that harvest really gets roll 
ing this month in the Southwest. WIA 
has long yearned to get some of this ry: 
used to relieve the pressure on other 
grains for feed and industrial alc ohol 
Before whisky-making ceased, bever 
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age distillers used between 5,000,000 
bu. and 10,000,000 bu. of rye a year. 
In the first four months of 1944, the 
industrial alcohol program used only 
562,887 bu. of rye, or 1.2% of the total 
grain bill. 

@ Lowers Alcohol Output—WFA_ has 
periodically addressed to WPB a recom- 
mendation that distillers in the war 
alcohol program be directed to use some 
rye in their total grain bill. Its rock- 
bottom ambition was 1,000,000 bu. a 
month; the new 10% order will con- 
1,200,000 bu. a month. 

When whole rye is completely sub 
stituted for corn, the daily alcohol out- 
put of a plant is decreased by around 
15%. This percentage has been the 
hurdle that WPB has previously re- 
fused to jump for WFA. Also, of the 
whisky plants now making alcohol, few 
except the bourbon distilleries have 
equipment for mixing grain before it 
goes to the cookers. 

@ Experimental Program—In an effort to 
acquire the know-how for using rye, 
WPB three months ago directed nine 
plants of four major distillers to use 
88,354 bu. of granular rye flour for in 
dustrial alcohol 

@ Several Plants Balk—These distillers’ 
reports to WPB’s Alcohol & Solvents 
Section were uniformly unhappy. Be- 
cause granular rye flour is finer, softer, 


sume 


G. |. SPECTACLES MENDER 


New optical field kits that can reach 
the most advanced sectors supply 
American soldiers with speedy tre- 
placements for glasses broken or lost 
in battle. The portable outfits pro- 
duced by American Optical Co., 
Southbridge, Mass., are put up in two 
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flufher than granular wheat flour, the 
users had woes. Increased quantities 
were lost in the form of dust. ‘The 
flour clogged storage silos and conveyors. 
Another trouble was a wide variation in 
starch content. 

Several of the plants on this experi 

mental program balked, and refused to 
continue beyond one or two cars of rye 
flour. None liked the extra cost of rye, 
particularly the plants which eliminated 
most of the handling troubles by buy 
ing bagged flour. Most of them found 
that rye flour produced an alcohol yield 
about the same as wheat. 
@ AAA Also Tried—Before WEA put its 
rye platform across in WPB, the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
asked the feed manufacturers to substi 
tute rye in percentages from 5% to 
80% for some of the scarcer ingredients 
in mixed feeds. 

Cost of the grain is no consideration 
to the feed mixers, because rye is cur 
rently cheaper pound for pound than 
some of the grain they are using. But 
they are unenthusiastic about the idea 
because (1) the feed formula must be 
printed on the bag, which would in 
volve overprinting or tagging every bag 
of modified mixture, and (2) the manu 
facturer must register his feed formulas 
with state agriculture officials, and a 
change involves yards of red tape. 


400-Ib. medical chests which are 
tended by one technician. These 
units contain an assortment of 2,400 
single-vision lenses suitable for average 
eye defects, 775 pairs of temple pieces, 
and fronts for 625 frames. In addition 
are tools and parts for repairing 
frames, plus machinery for cutting, 
edging, and inserting the lenses. 


Over the Hump 


Rubber indus 
a little, but lack o 
and equipment stil 


outlook for civilians 


lor the first time sin 
the rubber industry ¢ 
“end of the beginning 
effort to meet the tire 
a rubber-ravenous war 
e Not Quite So Tough— 
ation is tar from rosy, « 
critical civilian truck tire { 
will be decidedly easier six 
unless another bottlen 
shortage develops. Curre) 
and equipment  shortag< 
gremlins which have pla; 
duction lines since the w 
the dominant “‘ifs” in any a 
outlook for the trade. — 
However, the shortage 
and facilities already ‘Is 
benefit from the huge ex 
gram initiated throughout t 
ducing industry (BW-—Sep.4 $3 
an outlay in excess of $75,0( 
full effects of that program 
pected before the Eval quart 
year and the early months of 
@ Manpower Pinch—The dearth of 
power promises to defy such 
tic solution. The furloughins 
tire builders back to their , as 
nounced by the War Dept., v 
The rubber capital at Akron 
upwards of 400, but the aver 
facturer, knowing military 
won’t count on the returned 
until they’re back at their n 
While w illing to accept an 
the tire trade likely will atten 
tinue its practice of “upgrac 
tire builders to large truck 
chines, replacing them wit! 
who have proved equal to men a 
ing out passenger car and 
tires. 
@ Women Help Out—The 
women for building small tir 
other men’s jobs has been a lit 
the industry. Now the supply « 
fied women is becoming short 
larly in Akron which faces 
critical manpower shortage of 
Along its production lines, t 
try’s difficulty reflects the dil 
trying to satisfy the ever-mou 
unpredictable requirements 
such as the greater demand for p# 
tire replacements—and the 
urgent needs of civilian consu 
@ How Problem Divides—T) 
separates the problem into la 
of ten plies and over versus sn 
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/ 
Uw no hero 


I never had any illusions that this 


war was going to be a pushover. 
[knew the day would come when 
they'd have to call even us — the 
pre-Pearl Harbor fathers. 

Well, I’ve been called. I don’t 
like leaving my wife and kids. 
But ’'m in and, while I’m in, I 
won't be seeing much of my 
family. So there’s only one 
thing for me to do: Help get this 
War over — fast. 


It’s not going to be easy. Even 
if they sit me behind a desk. Or 
if they stick a gun in my hands. 
It’s not going to be easy —think- 
ing of home. 

But whatever I’m asked to do, 
I’m going to be the best damn 
soldier I know how to be. I’m no 
hero..../ just want to get home 
as soon as I can. 

That’s what you folks want, 
too. Want all of us home. 
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Every job I do, be it shooting 
Japs or doing K.P.— so long as | 
do it well — chips off a minute of 
the time we’re away. 

And when you buy a U.S. War 
Bond you're chipping off min- 
utes, too. That’s everybody's job! 
So let’s keep at it! 

Let’s all go on “chipping”- 
minutes, hours, months — until 
we're all together again! Buy 


bonds — an extra one today! 


TI lvertisement prepared and space furnished by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, sole makers of Comptometer. Adding-Calculating Machir 


of eight plics and unde: 
grouping fall large truck 
way transports and mili 
huge doughnuts for bon 
aircraft, and casings for | 
of farm tractors. The 
cludes tires for light truct 
ger cars. 

Thanks to the “upgrac 
manpower at the moment 
worry in departments | 
tires. The prime bottlenc 
of tire-building equipmen 
of military and civilian 
year for more than 25, 
tires—a total some five tim 
prewar needs. Because of 
equipment shortage, and 
pated dearth of experienced 
ers to man the forthcoming 
ment, it’s unlikely that pr 
these critically needed tires \ 
18,000,000 units. Less than 
will be produced in the first 
@ Truck Tires Are Tight—Sin 
trucks—like the rest of th 
economy—play second fiddle t 
needs, these large-size tires will 
for but 35% to 40% of the 4 
to 4,500,000 units these car 
receive this year. Total civilian oy 
¢€ A N y '@) U B 'y I L D iT aee tire requirements are = estimates 

7,600,000 units, and the indust ; 
War has taught us mastery of the art of pooling our abilities. We have aan ae | cater Aga ad a 
servation. 

At best, however, the out! 
civilian trucks is bleak, for the t 
ply situation for thém will remain tigh 
supply the specialties we lack. If you need parts or complete industrial until the end of the European wai 
observers believe. 
units, chances are Farquhar can help you. e Break for Civilians—The passe: 
tire situation is one of contrast 
though production will fall wi 
WwW p Cc A N i P the desired 30,000,000-unit 
outlook for motorists and _ tir 
: is brighter than at any time 
If you require pattern shops, foundries, metal working and machine | war began because of the 


learned the wisdem of each individual sticking to his own last . . . and 


letting the other fellow, with the right skill, experience and equipment, 


rationing regulations have been 
and quotas increased. 
All motorists with B and C ga 
a group accounting for nearly | 
machinery. These facilities are at your disposal for part or complete the nation’s 24,000,000 autos and 
; 85% of its rationed passen; 
fabrication of your product. Write for details. | mileage—have been made cligil 
| new synthetic tires upon proof ot 
To enable tire outlets to ser 
vastly expanded market, OPA 
thorized “free downstreaming”’ 
permits dealers to buy passens 
tires without ration certificat 
July 15. 
e Bigger Stocks Due—That move 
SPECIAL MACHINERY DIVISION ing dealers of an ample stock of 
, * HYDRAULIC PRESSES tires, means that motorists no | 
* MATERIAL HANDLING will need to use their ration certi! 
CONVEYORS | like hunting licenses as they 


sale saler searching for ¢ 
' & SPECIAL MACHINERY | from dealer to dealer searching 
| on empty shelves. 


A. B. FAR 0 UHAR COMPANY This burst of generosity on the 
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shops, welding, assembly shops, woodworking shops . . . all with long 


experience in making many types of industrial engineered and special 
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Southern dishes... Victory style! 


New things to wear... fashioned from the experi- 
ence and skill of Southern workers. 


¥ the “dishes” being cooked in busy Southern 
industrial and agricultural “kitchens” today, 
you'll find a bright promise of great things to come 
when the war is won. 


For then, the mighty strength of the modern 
Southland will be concentrated on the welcome 
tasks of Peace. 

Then, “Southern dishes . . . Victory style.” will 
mean a thousand and one new blessings and com- 
forts for men and women all over the world. 


There will be new things to use . made by 
Southern industries from the rich resources of 
Southern forests and fields and mines. New things 


to eat... coming from the fertile Southern soil. 


Yes, when Victory comes, an infinite variety 
of new things will pour, with lavish hospitality, 
from the industrial and agricultural “kitchens” 
of the progressive South. 

And when that time comes, the South will find 
the Southern Railway System prepared ... ready 
to help pass these good things around .. . eager 
to distribute “Southern dishes ... Victory style” 
to all mankind. 


Look Ahead ... Look South! 


CrwmeeT F&. Powis 


~~ 
President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 


of OPA reflects an improvement in auto 
tire production as well as the establish- 
ment of an inventory which on June 
1 totaled some 4,000,000 new tires. Re- 
stricted by government directive to 4,- 
400,000 tires in the first four months 
of the year, production while still on 
a quota basis is limited only by the 
industry’s ability to produce now that 


the temporary shortage of synthetic rub- 
ber has been whipped. 

However, the relaxing of limits on 
production won’t mean an orgy of tire 
making, for while there is plenty of syn- 
thetic rubber the shortage of manpower 
and the still critical lack of tire cord 
likely will hold output some 10% or 
15% under the production quotas 


that have been allotted ; 
@ Won't Increase—Thai 
not expected soon to in: 
ing quotas on auto tire 
the 1,600,000 units 

month. At the moment 
believed to be somew! 
1,100,000-unit monthly 


first four months, with th foros, 


Consideration of supply is the first 
big question in the postwar picture 
for the rubber industry. The 8,000,- 
000 acres of rubber plantations over- 
run by the Japanese had a produc- 
tion potential of 1,600,000 long tons 
a year. There is fairly general agree- 
ment that a minimum of four years 
will be required to place the planta- 
tions in full production after com- 
plete repossession. 
® Supply and Demand—Accepting 
that estimate, Dr. W. P. Dinsmore, 
vice-president of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. in charge of research, 
makes this estimate of total world 
rubber supply and demand (in long 
tons, 000 omitted): 


| 1947 1948 1949 1950 


| Production ........ 1,675 1,965 2,200 2,600 
Synthetic (U. S.).. 1,075 1,075 1,075 1,075 
| Synthetic (other)... 150 150 
Plantation crude ... 400 700 1,100 1,500 
Wild rubber ...... 50 40 25 25 
Memes cccccscces 1,526 1,701 1,900 1,900 


Apparent surplus... +149 +264 +300 +700 
Inventory and transit 
allowance ........ 200 200 100 


All data is based on the assump- 
tion that 200,000 tons of rubber may 
be found in native possession after 
the war. Failure to find that quan- 
tity of rubber would leave a deficit 
until 1949, with the prospect of four 
lean years after the war, unless the 
production of synthetic rubber is 
increased. 

Since the condition of the Far 
East plantations is unknown, the 
view that at least four years will be 
required to bring them back to full 
production takes sharp issue with a 
commonly heard prediction that im- 
mediately after the war cheap crude 
will drive synthetic from the market. 
If the former proves to be the cor- 
rect opinion, synthetic has at least 
four years to become competitive in 
cost and quality with natural crude. 
Some of the best brains in the rub- 
ber industry believe that this is time 
enough. 

e@ Cost Factor—Favoring synthetic 
in the cost battle are increased labor 


Rubber Industry Studies Its No. 1 Problem—Supply 


costs and taxes on crude rubber in 
the Orient. 

High-cost alcohol used in present 
synthetic production kites the cost 
to somewhere between 40¢ and 60¢ 
a pound. Butadiene from grain-de- 
rived alcohol is not expected to com- 

te in the postwar market on a cost 

sis. 

When the high-octane gasoline re- 
quirements drop with the end of the 
war, petroleum byproducts probably 
will be ample for the needs of the 
synthetic rubber a. But 

troleum butadiene faces the proba- 

ility of competition with alcohol 
from imported molasses or invert 
sugar. 
e To Act as Stabilizer—The drive of 
competition is certain to bring pro- 
cessing costs down still further, and 
it becomes a tenable belief that these 
technological advances will bring 
synthetic within the price range of 
natural crude. Certainly it will al- 
—-— remain as a price stabilizer. 
@ Percentage U. S. rubber 
consumption reached its peak in 
1941 at 783,000 tons, some 70% of 
the world total. This percentage has 
been falling, is expected to drop 
further as a comparative degree of 
mechanization spreads abroad. The 
annual rate of increase before the 
war was about 210,000 tons for the 
U. S., 175,000 for the rest of the 
world. 

Dr. Dinsmore estimates for U. S 
consumption for 1945-1948 (all fig- 
ures in tons, 000 omitted): 


1945 1946 1947 1948 


Passenger tires .... 221 330 440 424 
Truck, bus tires.... 233 260 286 296 
Mechanical goods .. 35 60 80 100 
a 15 30 40 40 
ae 10 30 80 150 
DE éecnesucees SD BP «ene tee 
DE” edadecuetee 150 150 

RE i Winn outen 1,064 1,070 926 1,010 


Translated into estimates of tire 
units, these tonnage figures indicate 
production in 1945 of 10,000,000 
passenger car tires for original equip- 
ment and 30,000,000 for replace- 


, One company is planning to outfit 


ments; and 37,500,000 for new 
equipment and 40,000,000 for te. 
newals in 1948. 

The figure for military quire. 

ments is based on a 1945 demand 
equal to that in 1944, and 50% of jt 
in 1946. 
e@ New Uses Seen—The high estimate 
for mechanical goods includes poten. 
tial increased and new uses. Latex 
sponge, in seat cushions and mat 
tresses, may account for as much as 
25,000 tons. Rubber springs for au 
tomobiles, vibration insulation for 
machinery, rubber derivatives for 
plastics, lacquers, and adhesives, for 
which increased use is certain, add to 
the estimate. 

Rubber’s reconversion to peace 
conditions is comparatively simple. 
Already the heat is transferred from 
gas tanks, boats, etc., to tires. Labor 
and wages are the principal prob- 
lems—the troubles responsible for 
the decentralization trend in the in- 
dustry. Getting away from Akron 
enables companies to establish wage 
scales without the resentments in- 
curred by revisions in current pay 
at the rubber capital. But consen 
sus of the industry is that decentral- 
ization from Akron will be dictated 
largely by considerations of suppl 
and distribution. 

@ Retail Outlook—One of the post. 
war certainties is that tire manu 
facturers will give their retail deal- 
ers a wider variety of merchandise 


its dealers with three major house- 
hold appliances. 

With their capacity spoken for for 

years ahead, the major manufactur 
ers will have less incentive to build 
the private brands, forecasting 
sharper competition with the mail- 
order houses and oil companies. 
@ Trend Not Revealed—Sales of 
private brands reached 34.4% of the 
total renewal business in 1941, ris- 
ing from 18.7% in 1929. The pro- 
portion dropped sharply in 1942, but 
conditions were too abnormal to n- 
dicate a trend. 


— 
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Solar heating 
through glass is here! 


Ir you've just totaled last season’s 
heating costs, consider this: in your 
home-to-be, the total bill can be cut 
one-third . . . with window-pane! 
Architects, you see, have discovered 
there's no fuel like that old fuel, sun- 
light. Properly harnessed, it can warm 
a house even in overcast weather. 
How? By planning walls of glass that 
capture winter’s horizontal rays . . . 
and crowning them with a flaring roof 
that shuts out summer’s vertical rays. 


A year-round springtime tempera- 
ture is only one of the wonders ahead 
in tomorrow's “glass houses.” Glass 
may bring the blue sky right into your 
bedroom . . . enclose you in a draftless, 
revolving shower cabinet . . . tell you 
what's cooking in the oven or cooling 
in the refrigerator at a casual glance. 

In all of these contributions to more 
convenient living, soda ash will do its 
share. A “must” in glass making, soda 
ash is supplied now in mountainous 


quantities by Wyandotte Chemicals’ 
Corporation for war's multitude of 
needs. With Victory, this resource will 
be found ready for the huge task of 
helping to reconvert the country to the 


needs of peace. 


andotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION —WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


Alkalies * Chlorine * Calcium Carbonate * Calcium Chloride * Dry Ice * Other Basic and Intermediate 
Organic and Inorganic Chemicals * Specialized Cleaning Materials for Business, Industry and the Home 


Industry is using 


0% more 


than in 1939 


A Striking Index to 
a Great Post-War Role 


In 1939, before American Industry 
really began to feel the impact of 
war, industrial use of Gas totalled 
eight hundred and sixty-one bil- 
lion C.F. In 1943 however, this 
versatile fuel proved so valuable 
to our war plants that consump- 
tion had increased by 50%* to 
over one trillion, two hundred 
ninety-five billion C.F, 

Long familiar with the many 
uses of Gas in manufacturing, In- 
dustrial Plants at war discovered 
further applications for Gas. They 
found it the superior fuel for all 
industrial heating processes. They 
found that Gas speeded produc- 
tion. Gas is quick heating; it is 
extremely flexible, controllable to 
a precise degree and economical. 

As reconversion progresses, 
plant managers, mindful of how 


well Gas has solved countless in- 
dustrial problems, will look to 
this fuel for many post-war jobs. 
It ign you to talk over pres- 
ent or future problems relating to 
heat in your manufacturing pro- 
cesses with the Industrial Gas En- 
gineer of your local Gas Company. 
*National average; some sections experienced 
much larger increases. 

AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 
New York 17, New York 


pa a 
FOR ALL 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 


20 Lexington Ave., 


BUY WAR BONDS—HELP SPEED VICTORY! 


| SOUNDPROOF OIL WELL 


For the second time within two \ 
Los Angeles boasts a clean and 
“indoor” oil well. The new 
derrick, inclosed with asbestos 
tion, was erected recently in the cit 
Elysian Park by the Seaboard Oil ( 
of Delaware. Its predecessor, built ; 
a different spot, was abandoned 
Shell Oil at 7,924 ft. (BW —Jun] 
'43,p40). Since winning its prospect 
ing rights only through storm 
sions with the city council, Seaboard 
has made before-and-after sound %. 
cordings at its site to take care of a 
future complaints. The compan 
spending $250,000 on its venture, w 
21%, of any profits to go to thie cit 


the European invasion dictating th 
levels from now on. Obviously to ¢ 
tinue the current rationing trend wit 
out increased production would end 
ger the industry’s inventory posit 
Hope of both OPA and the indust 
is the attainment in the last quart. 
an average monthly production 
2,000,000 auto tires, permitting furt 
relaxing of ration regulations 
some A gas ration motorists could 1 
on new rubber. 
e Indirect Help—Actually the A 
ist will benefit from the improv: 
status of B and C drivers. Althoug 
motorists are not supposed to 
new tires except in special cases 
the last possible safe mile is worn 
the old carcasses, many of the tue 
turned in by B and C drivers for n 
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ones Will roll their last miles as used 
qysings on cars Of ee ae, A mo 
orists. /.ven a tire which a B or C driver 
might consider fit only for 
ild give the A motorist many 

if service at 30 to 35 miles an 
hour, 120 miles a month, tire engincers 


gint out. : 
Meanwhile, estimates of the year's 


ssenger car tire production are being 
revised downward, with even Rubber 
Director Bradley Dewey's latest hope of 
22,000,000 units, plus or minus 10%, 
considered high. A total of 18,000,000 
tires for the year, for example, would 

yire an increase of some 60% for the 
second half of the year as compared 
with the level expected for the first six 
months. 
eProduction Troubles—There’s always 
the possibility, however slight, that 
gme remedy may be found for the 
manpower problem. An improvement 
in presenteeism would help, for fully 
10% of the industry’s manpower 1s 
absent each day for one cause or other. 
An industry-wide increase in production 
goals might be effected. For instance, 
management at General Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. worked out a plan recently with 
the result that tire output is up almost 
10% with tire builders averaging about 
$1.64 an hour compared with a former 
rate of about $1.50. 

It's no secret in the tire industry 

that artificial limits on output have been 
put in effect, with or without the sanc- 
tion of union leaders. And so vital is 
the need of breaking the limits that 
WPB’s Joseph B. Keenan has just fip- 
ished a series of discussions with union 
and company leaders in the hope of 
finding a solution. Involved in the prob- 
lem is the complicated piece-rate sys- 
tem, standards of work, time-study 
analyses, and other factors. 
e Union Drives—One of the chief com- 
plaints of labor is that widely varying 
wage scales are not fair, and _ labor 
unions are continually driving for a 
higher base pay. Stories are prevalent 
of extreme maladjustment of wages, 
but the industry holds that such cases 
aren't typical. However, a few workers 
are reported getting as high as $10,000 
a ycar. 

\nd contract time in the rubber in- 
dustry finds all locals of the powerful 
United Rubber Workers Union (C.I.O.) 
pressing for a blanket wage increase of 
!2¢ an hour with the issue headed to 
the National War Labor Board for 
de iston, 

Boasting a membership of 178,653, 
up 40,000 from a year ago, the union 
alo is demanding an additional 10¢ 
an hour for mill-room workers, machin- 
ists, and maintenance men, as well 
as an extra 10¢ an hour differential for 
night-shift workers. Meanwhile rival 
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it’s silence 


Cyclone is the world’s most widely used property protection fence 


F you need fence, write us now 

about your requirements. If you 
are making war goods and have the 
necessary priority, we can quickly 
provide you with the Cyclone Fence, 
window guards and wire mesh bar- 
riers you need to protect your plant. 
We will make complete recommenda- 
tions and give you a free estimate. 


CYCLONE 


And it’s not too early to plan for your 
postwar needs. We suggest you send 
for our big 32-page book which de- 
scribes 14 kinds of fence. It is packed 
with illustrations, specifications and 
valuable facts that will help you 
select the proper type of fence, gates 
and other protection materials. Mail 
the coupon .. . no obligation. 


FENCE DIVISION (amenican stect & wint company 


Waukegan, Ill. - Branches in Principal Cities 
United States Steel Export Company, New York 


CYCLONE FENCE 


Uss; 


UNITED 
STATES 


It's full of facts, 


coupon today. 


Name.......... Sv Sd0 066066000 400066 56NSEESS 59-00065 R00 0060008 
PRINS £6 60655 600-66 0000606 56-6 tt 5090604.0665000608 2bb08 

S T f F [ ee ee errr ee a ae State 
Interested in fencing: [] Industrial; [) School; [) Playground; 


Clip this coupon—and send it to: 
Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Derr. 464 


We'll send you our free, 32-page book on fence. 


Shows 14 types of fence. Before you choose any 
fence for your property, get the facts about Cyclone. Mail this 


ES See, PRIN 5:6.55.0-050000ccceccesescsoases 


specifications, illustrations. 


feet. 


LARGE SPRINGS 
WOW 7 
oa ae 


Coiling equipment form 


¥%& LARGE SIZE springs can 

now be supplied at a speed that will 

“perk up” your production sched- 

ules. Extensive manufacturing facili- 

ties at Muehlhausen are responsible, 

where one entire plant is devoted 
to hot-coiled springs. 

Besides quick, quantity delivery, 
you get two other important ad- 
vantages from this hot-coil special- 
ization: Design of your — by 
Muehlhausen engineers to best meet 
operating conditions; extra spring 
life gained by “production lab” con- 
trol of all processes. 

See how these springs are made— 
SEND FOR THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDER ON HOT-COILING SPRINGS. 


MUEHLHAUSEN SPRING CORPORATION 
Division of Standard Steel Spring Company 
775 Michigan Ave., Logansport, Indiana 


To improve product performance, use 


MUEHLHAUSEN 


pe cme £ 


“SPRINGS 


factions in the union are engaged in a 
political controversy centering around 
the scalp of Sherman H. Dalrymple, 


| president, who has been forthright in 


his demand that the union live up to its 
“no-strike”’ pledge. 

@ Favorable Factors—New rayon cord 
producing facilities (BW —Oct.16'43, 
p62) may get into production earlier 
than expected, thereby helping the tire 
trade. The outlook for tire cord, in- 
cluding cotton cord, remains uncertain 
because of a worrisome manpower short- 
age problem throughout the entire tex- 
tile trade. 

With synthetic rubber being pro- 
duced at a current rate equivalent to 
almost 800,000 long tons yearly (com- 
pared with 233,000 tons in 1943), the 
industry this year will consume more 
than a million tons of synthetic, crude, 
and reclaim rubber, equivalent to the 
peak levels of 1941. 

@ It’s Expensive—-The bulk of the 
stockpile, existing and potential, comes 
from domestic synthetic production. 
The Brazilian wild rubber plantations 
are contributing only about 23,000 tons, 
and imports from Latin America are 
slim. African rubber output, while im- 
proving notably, is still minor alongside 
of total needs. Guayule shrub will pro- 
vide 7,500 tons; cryptostegia output is 


| still in the experimental stage. 


All of this is expensive. Synthetic 

rubber still costs from 30¢ a Ib. to 60¢ 
a lb., say industry sources, although it 
is delivered to processing plants at the 
pegged price of 18.5¢. Brazilian rubber 
is purchased there at 60¢, and by the 
time shipping costs to this country have 
been added, it sometimes gets as high as 
80¢ a Ib. 
@ No Cutbacks—For the future, cer- 
tainly until the end of the war in 
Europe, the industry has no fear of 
cutbacks in orders, for the require- 
ments of war and the civilian economy 
are still far in excess of the industry’s 
ability to deliver. 

The equipment expansion yg 
opens up new opportunities for con- 
jecture about the postwar period. For 
passenger car tires, the expansions will 
provide a capacity ranging from 65,000,- 
000 to 90,000,000 units a year, depend- 
ing on whether crude or synthetic 
rubber is the basic material. This com- 
pares with the industry’s estimated 
peak prewar capacity of 65,000,000 
crude rubber units, based on production 

June, 1941, when every available 
machine was used so that rubber could 
be consumed in order to set a high peg 
for the rubber allocation program. 

@ Huge Potential—F or large tires, truck, 
airplane, and farm tractor casings, the 
postwar capacity likely will be twice any 


| conceivable demand, some trade observ- 


ers predict, 
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Ceilings on Auto 

Dealers protes! Op,’ 
price limits on used cay 
although for some models the 
exceed the new delivered pric. 


The ax that has been h 
automobile dealers’ heads { 
six months or more—price 
used cars (BW—Feb.19’44 
last week end. Dealers, opp 
ings in any form, don’t | 
Ma aximum Price Regulation 5 
what they expected. 
@ Sizable Cutback — Using Janyap 
1944, price averages as a base, OPA hy, 
established dollar ceilings for even 
model of every make back thro 
Cars of pre-'37 vintage may 
above the ceilings for compa 
models; OPA is trusting that | 
seek their own levels furth« 
Since OPA estimates that pri 
risen 10% in the past three months 
ceilings involve a sizable cutback 

The established ceilings apply to used 
cars sold ‘‘as is.” If dealers furnish 
written guarantee good for 30 days o 
1,000 miles, they may add 


USED CAR CENSUS 


OPA’s survey of used car stocks 
in dealers’ hands on Dec. 31, 
1943, was outdated almost before 
it was compiled. But it has some 
significance (1) as the first surv« 
of its kind, (2) for the breakdo 
by model years which gives son 
indice ition of how fast the coun- 
try’s used cars are headed for the 
junk heap: 

Per 
Model Year Number 
1942 ... 24,000 
1941 84,000 
1940 49,000 
1939 . 35,000 
1938 ceses Ane 
1937 . 51,000 
1936 and older 152,000 


Total 420,000 1 


OPA found used car stocks 
evenly distributed across the 
country. In the southern states, 
from one-fifth to one-third of the 
cars in dealers’ hands were 19+! 
models. In New England, the p« 
centage was less than one-fift! 
There were fewer 1942 mode 
in the Northwest than in the rest 
of the country, more outworn 
jalopies in the Rocky Mountains 
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fow 35 TRUCK-TRAILERS Give 180,000 Farm Families 
1 Tato lay Ride To Belle Living / 


is A hundred and eighty thou- 
~A At sand progressive farm families 
aes in New York, New Jersey and 
— northern Pennsylvania are 
prospering more these days, 
and living better, too, because 

of a fleet of 35 Fruehauf Truck-Trailers. 

The farmers are members of Cooperative G.L.F. 
Exchange, Inc., one of the most successful farm 
cooperatives in the country . . and the fleet of 
Fruehauf Trailers belongs to G.L.F. 


It’s a two-way help that these Trailers give, be- 
cause they carry farm products to market . . and 
bring back farming supplies for G.L.F. members. 
Exchange officials will tell you that without the 
flexibility, dependability and economy of Trailer 
hauling, G.L.F. couldn’t give its present service 
to its members or to the millions of consumers who 
use products from G.L.F. farms. No other trans- 
port method is practical for the jobs they handle. 


Here’s just one example. One-third of all eggs 


Hauling eggs isn’t G.L.F.’s only use of Fruehauf Trailers. And 
small wonder, when you know that its facilities include 3 feed 
mills, 5 seed plants, 10 fertilizer factories, a lumber mill, 44 bulk 
petroleum plants, 7 grain supply warehouses, 2 wholesale food 
warehouses, 2 canning factories, 4 flour and cereal plants, ete. 

Here are a few of the other jobs Trailers do for G.L.F. . . 


New York City receives from New York State come 
from G.L.F. farms. And they travel direct froin 
collecting stations to market, in a fleet of ten Frue- 
hauf Trailers . . 500 cases, or 15,000 dozen eggs, in 
each load. Eggs arrive fresher . . supplies and prices 
are stabilized . . farmers get their money quickly 
. . everybody benefits. 

Then, on the return trip, these same Trailers 
carry the myriad items . . from 25-cent stovepipe 
elbows to $500 milk coolers . . that members pur- 
chase through G.L.F. Community Service agencies. 
It’s all very economical hauling, too, for Trailer 
loads up to 12 tons are pulled by 2'-ton trucks, 
and one driver handles this big cargo. The saving 
in manpower, gasoline, tires and trucks is an im- 
portant factor in G.L.F.’s successful record. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY ° 


Service in All Principal Cities 


DETROIT 


Buy 
WAR BONDS 


| A TRUCK 15 LIKE A HORSE 
| 
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COTTON IS 
SUPERIOR 
IN PAPER 


Through hundreds of years of 
paper making, no practical fiber 
has been found to equal cotton as 
the basic material for fine enduring 
paper. For many business purposes 
cotton fiber papers are the only 
practical, economical choice. 


The cotton fibers in all of Parsons 
Papers give them a quality that 
adds appreciably to the efficiency 
with which “paper work” is accom- 
plished. Parsons cotton fiber papers 
have a permanence that is especial- 
ly important for long term records 
and documents. And, these papers 
“specialized for modern business” 
have an appearance that com- 
mands attention. 


For nearly a century Parsons has 
specialized in Bonds, Ledgers, 
Index and Technical Papers made 
of strong, clean cotton fibers. To 
assure yourself of this quality 
specify them in your business. 


Write today for Demonstration 
Folder of these superior business 
papers and see how they can be 
used in your business. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 


farsons 
faper 


Specialized for Modern Gusinese 


| FIND THE RADIATOR 


The latest in heating is the radiator 
that looks as though it isn’t there. 
Actually, the radiator, which is made 
of metal and painted to conform with 
room decorations, is the baseboard 
panel. Hot water or steam circulates 
through channels in the panels which 


can be set up in any length to meet 
heat requirements. Suitable for ney 
or old homes, baseboard rad 
the product of several years of research 
by the Crane Co. This method of 
heating is proving technically practical 
in tests that show uniform temper. 
tures between floors and ceilitigs, a. 
cording to company engineers 


tion Js 


$100, whichever is higher, to the “as is” 
ceiling of a car. This constitutes the 
warranty ceiling. 

@ Concession to Dealers—The 25% 
spread between the “as is” and warranty 
ceilings is OPA’s concession to clealers’ 
protests that price ceilings will drive the 
used car business out of the hands of the 
legitimate trade and into the black mar- 
ket. OPA has put dollar-and-cents ceil- 
ings on such extras as radios, heaters, 
overdrive, fluid drive, and Hydra-Matic 
transmission. 

Ceilings may seem tough to dealers, 
but they won’t look like a government 
subsidy to the man who is in the 
market for a secondhand jalopy. Maxi- 
mum prices for used 1942 models are 
the same as last February’s ceilings for 
new 1942 models out of OPA’s ration 
pool. 
© Higher Than New Price—Ceilings for 
41 ‘and °42 models are likely to be 
hgher than the manufacturer’s delivered 
ptice when these models were new. One 
make of 1941 four-door sedan which 
cost $795 new has a ceiling price on 
the East Coast of $825 “as is,” $1,031 
warranted. (Ceilings are set for three 
zones—East, West, and Midwest.) 

OPA kept its promise to give the 
trade 30 days’ notice. MPR 540 was 
announced June 10, but it doesn’t go 
into effect until July 10. 

e Transfers Checked—To keep prices 
within ceilings, OPA will require used 
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car buyers to file transfer certificate 
with their local war price and rationing 
boards. Because used cars lent then 
selves to flat dollar ceilings, this i 
field—aside from food—which pres 
no undue complications to OPA 

ing army of volunteer price checker 

The trade has expected used car cc 
ings to be accompanied by used 
rationing. On the basis of last winter 
survey of used cars in dealers’ hand 
(box, page 32) and of the complaints it 
receives—aimed at price, not scarcity- 
OPA sees no immediate need for ration- 
ing. 

@ Still a Possibility—But it is still a p 
sibility. On June 1, OPA had only an 
estimated 40,000 new cars left in it 
ration pool. Spread thin, these may last 
through the year, but there won't | 
anything but a couple of town cars | 
in the kitty for 1945. 

The Office of Defense Transportat 
makes no bones of the fact that 
pects a transportation crisis by 
1945. ODT has been pushing WP t 
speed plans for resumption ~ pad 
duction, and ODT is expected to 1 
mend used car rationing if the market 
tightens up. WPB, which has the final 
say on rationing, is less pessi 
about the transportation outlook. 

Dealers maintain that the market wi! 
be less liquid under ceilings becaust 
there will be no price inducement 
bring out the cars essential worker 


ON a ais 


pe ME Rg 
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Hundreds of Adanos, known by other 
names and scattered throughout the 
world, find daily consolation in bells 
the Axis hasn’t been able to silence 
—the NBC chimes. 


Every night and day of the year, 
America’s best-known radio signal rings 
through friendly and enemy countries 
alike, carrying hope among the down- 
trodden . . . sounding a warning to this 
nation’s enemies . . . echoing a welcome 
and familiar note to Americans fighting 
abroad. 

An Italian prisoner now in the U. S. 
writes: ‘“When I think how the voice of 
NBC brings daily comfort to so many 
Italians suffering in the homeland under 
the German heel, I should like to shake 


your hand.” 


Long before Hitler marched into Po- 


Stay tuned to the 


National Broadcasting Company 


land, NBC began broadcasting in six 
languages over two powerful interna- 
tional short-wave transmitters beamed 
to various parts of the world. Countless 
hundreds abroad learned to rely on 
NBC for news and entertainment. 


Pearl Harbor marked the beginning 
of increased, and ever-increasing co- 
operation between the Government and 
NBC. Its International Division became 
a hard-hitting front-line weapon in the 
field of psychological warfare. 

* * * 

NBC’s international broadcasts began 
as an experiment... just one of the 
many types of experiments NBC carries 
on constantly to maintain its leadership 
in radio. It is the results of these ex- 
periments . . . experiments in many 
fields . . . which help keep NBC out in 
front, help make NBC “The Network 
Most People Listen to Most.” 


oa 


It’s a National Habit 


A Service of Radice 
ion of 


SAFETY LECTURES 


A Bag of SPEEDI-DRI is Better 


YOU can lecture your employees about the dangers of slipping until 
you're blue in the face. But a quicker, easier, surer way to cut down 
the accident-toll from slipping on oily and greasy floors is to spread 
SPEEDI-DRI wherever danger exists. SPEEDI-DRI is a white, granular 
substance that acts like a poultice for sick, slick floors, completely 
and quickly absorbing dangerous oil and grease. SPEEDI-DRI pro- 
vides an immediate non-skid footing; is fire-resistant; can be used 
to reclaim oil-soaked shoes, belting, rope; is better than sand in 
fire-buckets; is useful in removing oil from heat-treated parts; 
brightens up the plant; and improves employee-morale, especially 
among women workers. Write for literature and FREE SAMPLE. 


Ask your supplier about the sensational new product — FLIX. 


SUPPLIERS: East — Refiners Lubricating Co., New York 1, New York. 
Midwest & South — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
West Coast — Waverly Petroleum Products Co., Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


SPEEDI Utes 


OlL AND GREASE ABSOR 
——— il 


| need. If they are 

| likely to follow ceiling 

| @ A Break for Some—B 

| shackled prices of the 
OPA’s ceilings give a 
popular models. Whe 
checked the trade's 
found that January, 194 
cent models averaged 
76% for some makes to 
for others, of original fa 
The percentage of list | 
the most popular model: 
all makes. 


Wreckers Worries 


Auto graveyards hit 
OPA ceilings on all worn ps 
while sky is the limit to owne 
on 1941 or older junked cars 


Auto wrecking yard ope: 
acreage of junked cars ha 
neat shelves of shined-up part 
cars waiting to be torn down 
ing with anger at OPA thes« 
Apr. 8, OPA has pinned p1 
on worm parts, W hile owner 


| wrecked, burned, or junk ca 
can ask fantastic prices. 


@ Cars Scarce, Prices High—} 
scarce. Wrecked cars three or { 


i old cost four and five times 
| did last vear. And labor, to 


them, is almost nonexistent 
Passenger car ceilings on u 
built since 1937 which OPA a 
this week (page 32) will 1 
prices that wreckers have t 
cars. The ceilings are for ca 
ning order, and ‘probably wo 
the cost of graveyard “‘raw mat 
Millinery (trade name for g: 
ers, bumpers, and fancy ga 
talked about as if it were 
platinum. Left-hand doors, part 
subject to sideswipes and oth 
mishaps, are merchandise fi 
every wrecker yearns. Wreck 
become a profe ssion, and erstwh 
men are merchants. 
@ Pinched by Ceilings—Last \: 
§79,000 wrecked cars came to t 
539 junkvards left of the 19, 
used to be. In 1942 they got 2, 
cars. This vear less than 600,001 


; pected. This means fewer part 


even so, there would be a cha 


| fancy profits if OPA ceilings w 


in the way. On the other han 
thinks the new ceilings on u 
will cause some garage men to off 
old cars for parts rather than ; 
to rebuild them. 

Common practice among w 
prior to 1941 was to charge 50 
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ULTILITH Systemat Duplicating is an 
answer to the problem of conserving paper, 
time, and money. 


An excellent example of how efficiently this 
new method can be used to simplify paper work 
is found in a single form developed as a shipping 
document for the U. S. Army Service Forces. This 
one form takes the place of ten separate forms 
previously required. 

The single document is run from a Multilith 
master sheet, called a Systemat. The Systemat 
carries constant information printed in reproduc- 
ing ink. Variable data necessary to complete the 
document is compiled and typed or handwritten 
in. The entire form then becomes a master sheet 
which, placed on a Multilith Duplicator, produces 
a dozen or hundreds of accurate, permanent, 
black-on-white facsimiles—every one an original. 


This revolutionary innovation is a war develop- 
ment that opens up scores of ways of utilizing 
Multilith duplicating in many departments of 
business and industry. 


Learn how Systemats can be fitted into the paper 
work of all departments to simplify methods and 
bring about astonishing results in time-saving, in 
elimination of waste motion, and accelerating 
Operations. Let a Multigraph representative ex- 
plain how Systemats function and show you what 
they are accomplishing in many varied businesses. 


Millions of Multilith Systemats are being used 
by U. S. military forces. Of course, their require- 
ments take precedence over civilian demands. 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation—Cleve- 
t land. Sales agencies with service and supply de- 
partments in principal cities of the world. 


MULTILITH DUPLICATOR, MODEL 1250 
Multilith Models from $395 to $3725 
Mualtigraph Models from $150 to $2035 


Malti raph 


TRADE -MARK AEE WS Pal OF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Multilith Systemat, Addressograph and Multigraph are Registered 
Trade Marks of Addressograph-Multigraph Corp 


Want to Buya 
GOOD IDEA? 


Yeu can now take your pick 
of hundreds of practical ideas 
for new products, methods and 
processes that can make money 
for your company. To get these 
ideas for you, the Nation-Wide 
Bureau of Ideas has scoured the 
country. The general public is 
submitting new, useful ideas 
covering an endless variety of 
subjects. 

These ideas are described in 
a monthly bulletin issued on 
a subscription basis by the 
Nation-Wide Bureau of Ideas. 
Compared to the cost of ad- 
vertisements with which some 
companies attempt to secure 
similar ideas, you pay very 
lictle for these bulletins. You 
may also expect this plan to 
be more resultful because the 
Bureau is operated by the orig- 
inators of the highly successful 
Morton Suggestion System. 

At no cost to you, we will 
send details of the subscription 
plan under which your com- 
pany can benefit from this in- 
valuable source of profit-pro- 
ducing ideas. Send for this 
information immediately. 


The Morton Sugges- 
tion System gains 
access to ideas devel- 
oped by your own 
organization, 


= 


NATION-WIDE BUREAU OF IDEAS 


MORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
345 N. Leamington Ave., Chicago 44, II!. 


over of the list price (new) on all parts 
not noticeably worn, and under 50°@ on 
badly worn parts. OPA says that parts 
that can be used without being rebuilt 
shall sell for no more than 75% of list 
(new), and other parts at 30% of list 
(new), with all discounts and trade-in 
allowances continued. 

@ Prices Stagger Wreckers—Prices that 


wreckers have to pay for cars appall 


| them. OPA had ccilings on new 1942 


models and, after July 10, will have 
them on some 6,000 models of 
cars of other years, but the majority of 
autos bought by wreckers won't bring 


OPA ceilings. Whether or not the 


used 


owner of an old car can put it out of 


running order and sell it to a wrecker for 
more than OPA ceilings depends on 
how badly a wrecker wants it for cani- 
balizing. 

Many wreckers are charging all the 


| trafic will bear—as they have in the 


past. ‘They've been known as “hoss 
traders” for years. Others refuse to sell 
parts piccemeal, offering complete trans 
mission or block assemblies instead. 
Bills of sale stating the price charged, 
and hence subject to OPA scrutiny, are 
rare indeed. 

l'o protect their profits, some 600 of 
the big wreckers joined the National 
Auto Wreckers Assn. in 1943. Many 
powerful state and local groups were 
persuaded to affiliate. 
© Redistribution Needed—Biggest job 
N.A.W.A. or WPB could tackle to im- 
prove the situation in used parts would 
be to establish some system of redistri- 
bution. In hilly Pittsburgh, for ex- 
ample, brakes wear out and parts are 
at a premium. In states having large 
mileages of unimproved roads, springs 
are scarce. Car-sharing which overloads 
springs makes springs scarce near fac- 
tories, too. Yet brake parts may be plen- 
tiful in flat Florida and springs may be 
plentiful in good-roads states. 

Problem is the bookkeeping. Manu- 

facturers’ catalogs list thousands of parts. 
A suggestion made by auto repair shops 
that N.A.W.A. hasn’t acted on is to have 
wreckers list the cars they have in their 
yards so that other parts dealers needing 
a Chrysler flywheel, for instance, could 
telegraph a query to a national clearance 
office, which would bring buyer and 
seller together. 
@Scrap Drive Suffers—Wreckers say 
they never had established prices on 
used parts and that OPA’s ceilings are 
unworkable. Many a wrecker doesn’t 
even have the catalogs listing new parts 
and their prices. Eager buyers usually 
are willing to pay whatever is asked. 

The effect of the demand for parts 
on WPB’s scrap salvage program has 
been terrific. In June, 1943, WPB’s 
Automotive Division issued an order 
that gave the wrecker the right to choose 
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whether a car should 
torch for metal or disn 


lotal wrecking almost 


bring more cash. 

In 1942 auto scrap sh 
Scrap Division added wu 
net tons. Last vear only 
were salvaged Anoth« 


cated by receipts for the 
this ycar- 285,000 tons 
@ Navy's Needs—Sct up 
+5 steel furnaces were 
lack of WPB’s 
swept through the auto ; 
practically left them tillal 
they are scavenging fo1 
cast iron, and bodies 
Navy is especially 
> scrap which come 
radiators and yields 85% 
lead, 5% tin, and 5% zin 
for valves. 


o4 
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Radio for Taxis 


Two-way communications 
expected to increase efficiency 
conserve time, tires, and fuel 


Cleveland plans installation. 


Use of the two-way radio 
many possibilities for more effi 
cab operation after the war, 
to a survey presented to th« 
Assn. of ‘Taxicab Owners. Virtua 
nation of “dead mileage” woul 
chief benefit. 

@ Potential Savings—At a recent ( 
land meeting with represent 
the association and Cab Rescai 
D. L. Chestnut, General Elect 
engineer, reported that radio \ 
able cab companies to drop « 
systems, speed up operations, an 
serve vehicles, driver time, gasoli: 
rubber. 

The interlocked Yellow an 
Cab companies of Cleveland 
have planned to install a radio 


after the war. The installation, exp 


to cost several hundred thousand 
lars, would have three transmitt« 
with four channels and with 100 
assigned to each channel. 
@ Plans in the Air—T'axi compa 
ators at the Cleveland mecting 
vealed a lively interest in the p 
ties of helicopters for postwar cab 

Already Detroit and Clevelan 
panies have applied to the Civi 
nautics Board for permission to « 
such carriers, standing in lin 
Greyhound which also has filed | 
same privilege for “helibuses” 
area. 

The association estimated, 
result of a survey, that a four-pa 
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slot hcucopter could be built for 
=) to 510,000. Rates were esti- 
> for the first four miles, and 


j it S 

a 

for cach succeeding mile, with a 
charge for extra passengers to 
nsate for extra imsurance costs. 


»< a 4U-inile trip would cost $9.20 
- pas-cnger, $9.70 for two. 
More Passengers—Concerning — their 
nt business, the taxi operators 
1 with satisfaction that 1,446,1358,- 
ers were carried in 1943, an 
49.5% over 1931, while 
number of passengers per trip 
2.3 which is up 35.3% from the 1.7 


1941. 


o Competition 
Maker of tiny bearings is 
ly company affected by WPB 
der which it helped to draft. 
Dutput is in big demand. 


passe 


When WPB restricted the use of 
iniature tadial-type bearings on May 
|, its directive applied exclusively to 
pint-sized (though modern and _air- 
aditioned) factory in Keene, N. H., 
here Miniature Precision Bearings 
ms Out miniature radial bearings. 

For Secret Instruments—The restric- 
ion was worked out because there is a 
hortage of bearings. If the plant took 


WATER OVER THE DAM 


From California’s Friant Dam, the 
first irrigation water for the semiarid 
land of upper San Joaquin Valley 
flows along a new section of the 
Madera Canal. Dedication of | this 
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time out to teach its unpatented process 
to subcontractors, there wouldn't 
enough workers left to maintain opera- 
tions in Keene. 

Key to the process of making the tiny 
bearings, so much in demand for a num- 
ber of the military's secret precision in 
struments, is the three or four machines 
invented and patented by Winslow §$ 
Pierce, Jr., one of the company’s thre 
partners. Miniature has no particular feat 
of compctition in the mimiature bearing 
field, because apparently 
has devised a system for producing the 
rclatively expensive and complicated lit 
tle bearings 
@ Smaller Than Pin Head—'l hx 
tive Pierce, who has more than 1 50 pat 
ents to his credit, originated the frac 


nobody else 


inven 


be | 


turing process used by the Split Ball | 


Bearing Corp. of Lebanon, N. HL., 
making divisible race-type ball bearings 
About seven years ago, when (for his in 
ventive amusement) he made an auto 
mobile, Pierce needed a small oil-meter 
ing bearing. He couldn’t buy one, so he 
made it himself. It was probably the 
smallest bearing in existence at the 
time. 

A year later, he made one with an 
outside diameter of in. which he in 
stalled in his watch where it is still oper- 
ating. ‘The manufacture of these bear- 
ings in sizes down to § in. was begun as 
a personal enterprise by Pierce in 1938. 
e Company Is Formed—Miniature Pre- 
cision Bearings was formed July 1, 1940, 


canal section last week brings closer 
to a head the long-standing battle 
over water and power from the huge 
Central Valley projects (BW —May13 
’44,p21). Lying between San Francisco 
and Mt. Whitney, Friant is one of 
the world’s largest concrete dams. 
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Top of the world 


MERICAN planes are flying 
over the Himalaya moun 


tains—the highest points on the 
surface of the world. 

Ashcroft Gauges fly with them 
allowing the pilots to “see into 
their engines” and know that 
all is well as they climb over 
the miles-high peaks in danger- 
ous sub-zero temperatures. 

In fact, wherever pressure is 
used—in Army, Navy, or Com- 
mercial planes, in ships, subma 
rines, railroads and industrial 
plants—there you will find 
Ashcroft Gauges indicating pres 
sures of water, oil, steam, air 
or gases. 

For nearly one hundred years 
in the building of industrial 
America, the name “Ashcroft’’ 
has been the symbol of enduring 
accuracy in gauges. 

And we never made more or 
better gauges than we are pro- 
ducing today. Wherever gauges 


are required, specify “Ashcroft.” 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere ... When you order gauges, in- 


MAXWELL 
» a ° 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 

BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 

Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidoted 

Safety and Relief Valves and ‘Americon' Industrial instru ' 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Crones, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Lood Lifter’ H 
ond other lifting specialties, 


Gauges 


We put the Milkman 


on our payroll 


VERY DAY—at the fatigue point in each shift—every Thermoid employee 
E is served a container of energizing milk. And the workers enjoy a relax- 
ing ‘seventh inning stretch” as the containers are handed around at machine, 
bench and desk. 

How did we come to put the milkman on our payroll ? 

One answer is found in the results of his visits . . . the noticeable improve- 
ment in the health of both plant and office workers . . . the steady decline 
in fatigue-born accidents . . . the equally steady, over-all rise in the quality 
of Thermoid production. ; 

Another important reason, however, was the unique spirit of cooperation 
that governs all activities here at Thermoid. Long ago, we learned that the 
sides of the business triangle—the employer, the employee and the customer 
—are held together by common interests . . . that retarded functioning of 
one impairs the useful strength of all. 

Thus, the idea of free milk each shift is neither paternalism nor soft persua- 
sion in the minds of Thermoid workers; but is welcomed by them as a com- 
mon sense way of meeting a mutual problem. And that is the spirit that 
makes our customers say: “It's Good Business To Do Business With 


hermol 


DON'T PUT IT OFF 


Rubber 


DIVISION OF THERMOID COMPANY 


Buy More War 
Bonds Today ! 


‘TH TOMORROW — 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


THE THERMOID LINE INCLUDES: TRANSMISSION BELTING © F.H.P. AND MULTIPLE V-BELTS AND 
DRIVES © CONVEYOR BELTING © ELEVATOR BELTING © WRAPPED AND MOLDED HOSE © SHEET 
PACKINGS © INDUSTRIAL BRAKE LININGS AND FRICTION PRODUCTS © MOLDED HARD RUBBER 
AND PLASTIC PRODUCTS. 


iT’'S GOOD BUSINESS TO DO BUSINESS WITH THERMOID 


comprising Pierce and 
iels, former instructo; 
School of Enginecring 
who worked out prod 
with Pierce. They we: 
Horace D. Gilbert, pr 
The following July + 
to Keene, with a nucleu 
to turn out the little b< 
of which are too smal! 
and must be made by u 
and methods which a: 
devising. 
e Withstand Shock—\ 
and pivot-type bearings 
size from 4 to sy in. and { 
10 mm. (BW —Dec.5'4 
WPB restriction applies 
bearings; the pivot typ 
promptly. Although the 
centrates now on these 
bearings, Miniature has 
special development work 
instruments for aviation, ; 
and other companies. 
The bearings are particu ‘iti Man 
for instruments subject to 
those in which operating 
too great to permit the use of 
in slow-motion camera equip 
@ Looking Ahead—Miniature | 
its postwar plans but is counting 
trend toward lighter, more co 
struments to further the demand fo; 
bearings, which may be made in ee 
smaller sizes. The partners, in additi 
to standard aviation instruments. hy 
an eye on industrial control meclianis 
electronic and testing devices, the text 
field, and business machines, where the 
bearings may be used. They are alread 
taking nonpriority orders for postwai bor 
delivery. remo 
There is also a field for miniatuih by 4 
bearings in models, which means “: In 
profit but lots of fun,” as Gilbert puts it of i 
He describes Miniature’s profits x 
“teasonable—we’re not wearing sik 
shirts.”” Prices on all its bearings wer 
reduced recently. 
@ Production Gains—The women wh 
make up the majority of employees t 
Miniature Precision Bearings needn't 
worry about losing their jobs to men 
after the war. Miniature is quite sold 
on feminine ability to work on the small 
intricate bearings. The company boasts 
an unusually low rate of absenteei 
and turnover. The only member of th: 
firm departed for military service is Dar 
icls, now on duty with the Navy in the 
Pacific. 
Overtime and refinements in to 
and production 


Philade 

pracite 1 
om the 
i) Rivet 
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reclaim 
that Ol 
elimina 


methods, on wh 
Pierce is always working, have increas 
production of both radial and 
bearings. Miniature states that 
meeting all orders and worked out tl 
limitation order with WPB simp! 
screen new applications. 
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fit Row Clears | 


Anthracite mines pledge | 
poperation with state in drive 
eliminate dumping of coal dust | 
io Schuylkill River. 


Philadelphia’s wrangle with the an- 
bracite mines over the dumping of silt 


f 
a 


om the coal washers into the Schuyl- 
ij] River (BW—Jun.19°43,p22) seems 
, the way toward a happy conclusion, 
»r the Pennsylvania Sanitary Water 
Board has given mine operators dates 
»¢ submitting plans to halt the practice. 
River Bed Clogged—The 150-mile 
er and its bed are clogged with an 
timated 25,000,000 tons of coal dust, 
hich blocks intakes of other industries, 
makes costly the drawing of drinking 
ater for the city, causes floods, and, 
o times of drought, causes stinking mud 
yanks that pollute the air. 

Many other industries must aid in 
reclaiming the river, but engineers say 
that once the root of the trouble is 
ciminated, the necessity for dredging 
year after year—at a cost each year of 
§400,000—will end eventually. 

e Orders Issued—The water board has 
ordered mine operators to: 

Present by July 15 a 1eport on the origin, 
character, and quantity of waste waters 
draining from their mines. 

By Sept. 1, submit a general plan for re- 
moving silt from the drainage. 

By Nov. 1, submit detailed plans and ap- 
ply for a permit to effect the removal, and 
as promptly as priorities on equipment and 
bor allow, construct treatment works to 
remove substantially all the settleable solids 
by quiescent sedimentation. 

In general, these works will consist 
of impounding basins. Several major 
coal companies already have begun 
work on such basins, and all of them 
have accepted the board’s plan and 
pledged cooperation. 

@Seek Federal Funds—Officials of 
municipalities along the stream, re- 
freshed by this victory, have started 
other skirmishes. They feel they can’t 


afford the millions needed to dredge 
deposits now in the stream, so a drive is 
on to obtain federal appropriations. 

At the request of Pennsylvania’s sen- 
ators, the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce has asked the Army Engineers to 
review their recommendation of 1938 
that federal funds be not used for that 
purpose. Rep. Francis J. Myers also has 
requested a $10,000,000 appropriation 
as a flood control measure. The total 
cost of cleaning up the river bed is esti- 
mated at $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
* Salvage Value Studied—As to whether 
the dredged coal dust has any salvage 
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roduct handling operations con- 
sume 607 to 65% of production time. To fully 
utilize time and expedite movement of materials, install 


a modern materials handling system which 


ae TOWM TOR 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © [230 E. 182.0 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


STRAIGHT-GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY—SINCE 1919 


ey officials disagree. kor years, it 
has been suggested that the culm could 
be pressed into briquets if oil were added | 
(BW —Sep.13'41,p70). ‘The latest idea’ 
on that line was advanced by John B. 
Kelly, Olympic oarsman and contractor, 
who is having tests made at Denver. 

His interest arises partly from the 
fact that the once-famous regatta course 
is now choked with silt. Dredging is 
proceeding on the regatta course under 
a $70,000 appropriation from the city 
of Philadelphia in the hope that at leé ast 
four of the six lanes will be cleared 
for the summer races beginning in July. 


Fishing by Echo 


Tests reveal navigation 
device, used to chart bottom of 
sea, also discloses the presence 
of schooling fish. 


Science is about to catch up with the 
men perched perilously in fishing 
schooner crosstrees. Devices perfected 
for war use may be used in peacetime to 
displace the men who, like their fathers 
and their grandfathers before them, spot 
the surfacing schools of fish in time 
for the fishing flect to set purse seines. 
@ Old Yankee Custom—T raditional way 
of spotting fish which run in schools, 
sometimes miles wide in U. S. coastal 

vaters, is to post a man on constant day 
pes: night watches high up in the crow’s 
nest of fishing schooners. 

By day, the surtacing mackerel show 
up as moving black schools When not 
feeding near the surface, they may still 
be seen by sharp-eyed lookouts as a 
reddish mass of movement in deeper 
water. Large schools make coarse rip- 
ples; smaller movements of fish cause 
fine ripples. 

But, when looking directly into the 

sun, it is practically impossible for even 
a shrewd lookout to detect fish. 
@ Detected by Echo—For that reason, 
fishermen are keenly interested in the 
recent disclosure that schools of fish 
have been detected with a Fathometer, 
hitherto used on fishing and other ves- 
sels exclusively as a depth finder. 

The Fathometer, or echo depth 
sounder, is a navigational aid which was 
first put into actual operation about 20 
vears ago. Essentially it is an instru- 
ment for measuring ocean depths by 
calculating the time required for a sound 
wave to travel from the ship to the 
ocean bottom and return as an echo. 

In operation a luminous finger points 
to the spot on the Fathometer scale 
corresponding to the depth. ‘Thus, while 
the ship is proceeding at normal speed, 
the Fathometer provides the mariner 
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with an actual profile of the bottom 
beneath him. 

e@ Mystery Flashes—In this role, the 
Fathometer helped fishermen to stay 
over proven fishing banks despite wind, 
current, and fog. Not only that, they 
saved on gear since it was possible to 
tell when they were over shallow wate: 
Expensive nets foul up and rip on shal 
low, rocky bottoms. 

Some fishermen believed 
that the Fathometer actually was capa 
ble of detecting the presence of fish 
They told of unexplained flashes 1 
ceived on the equipment which did not 
indicate bottom, as they came from too 
near the surface. Others discounted thc 
flashes as being “strays,” resembling 
static in radio. 

Submarine Signal Co. of Boston, mak 
crs of the I'athometer, was not read_ to 
admit that the extra echoes were above- 
bottom soundings until tests of thei 
own proved it. 

@ Proved in Tests—Use of the device fo: 
locating fish is still undergoing exhaus 
tive tests, but progress to date is said 
to warrant optimism. One recent sea 


long ago 


— 


Eyes of the traditional lookout in the 
crow’s nest may give way to “ears” of 
a Fathometer on the bridge—in help- 
ing fishermen spot their catches. 


trial was conducted 
Machiasport Bay off M 
lathometer registering { 
vessel entered the bay 
nal Co.'s representati 
mittent flashes at ab 
while bottom sounding 
sistently at ten to twe 
flashes, he reported, det 
strays.” Suddenly he 
flash coming at five fat 
soundings continued at t 
Uhe ship’s captain, a fis] 
by orthodox tests the pro 
five fathoms, thus cor 
findings of the Fatho: 
schools were detected 

micans 

Similar tests projected { 
off California have been p 
later this summer. 

@ Use of Photographs—Ac 

U. S. Fish & Wildlife §S 
tography too may well co: 
of fishermen after the wa: 
graphing from the air, t 
abundance, and location of 
fish can be more exactly 
Australia already has had « 
sults from this practice. 

About five years ago, phot 
of fish schools by plane 
mented with off California. | 
plan had for its object plott 
density of schools. 

Color density was a factor 
study. Photos were enlarged, 
eran fishermen identified th« 
Eventually, by this means, it v 
ble to compare photos and tell 
types of fish were schooling 
@ Helicopters and Blimps—In | 
war era it may be practical to 
copters for spotting such surf 
as mackerel, sardine herring, m« 
swordfish, and tuna. By radioi 
tion of schooling fish to port, mucl 
and fuel could be saved by the fis! 
fleets. 

Already Navy blimps have 
pilchard off California during 
coastal patrols and further expe: 
in air spotting of fish will be 1 
when the pilchard season reopens 


‘August. 


@ Spotting by Plane—As long a; ! 
years ago, the New Jersey Coast G 
began reporting any schooling mach 
seen during routine runs of the ( 
Guard planes. The success of this 
ice was limited because the plan 
definite lanes to cover and flight 
not often take them over the mack« 
feeding grounds. 

Later similar arrangements wer¢ 
to scout for fish by Coast Guard | 
out of Salem, Mass. But the ( 
Guard could not devote sufficient tin 
to the work to satisfy the needs of the 
fishing fleet. 
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Whirlwind Wire Wheel Brushes .. . 
made by Black & Decker on special 
Black & Decker machines . . . have 
proved on industry’s production lines 
that they are definitely better, tougher, 
stand up longer . . . on all high-speed 
operations. 


That’s because crimped wire gives 
Whirlwind Brushes extra life and spring 
+ + - assures correct clearance between 
wires . . . holds the brush in an even, 
compact mass. And each separate tuft 
of wire is securely locked in a ring of 
steel! Whirlwind Brushes now are 


Try these tougher wire wheel brushes 
from “Electric Tool Headquarters” 


available in six sizes, three thicknesses 
and three gauges of wire . . . for use 
on almost any grinding, buffing or 
polishing machine and on all Black 
& Decker Portable Grinders, Bench 
Grinders and Sanders. 


Order Whirlwind Brushes now . . . and 
get a demonstration of the extra dur- 
ability and satisfaction that are engi- 
neered into every product of ‘‘Electric 
Tool Headquarters.’’ There’s a Black & 
Decker Distributor near you, asa ready 
source of supply. The Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Dept. 506, Towson 4, Md. 


“T Bloch Docker. 


PORTABLE 


BENCH GRINDERS PORTABLE GRINDERS 


VALVE REFACERS 


ELECTRIC TOOLS 


ELECTRIC DRILLS ELECTRIC SANDERS 


RRUGATED SIDING AND ROOFING 


If your plant is located where harmful atmospheric condi- 
tions are present—or if fire is a serious threat—you can 
insure dependable and permanent protection, with mini- 
mum upkeep, by applying Careystone Siding and Roofing. 


Made of Asbestos and Portland Cement, this material is 
strong, tough, unburnable as stone. Not subject to rot, 
wear or termite damage. Acid and alkali-proof. Available 
in large sheets, it gives added rigidity and wind-bracing 


to building. 


Careystone Corrugated offers important advantages for 
both permanent and temporary construction. First cost is 
reasonable. Erection speedy and economical. It requires no 
paint protection; upkeep is negligible. If the building is 
for temporary use, the sheets may be dismantled, stored, 


and used again for other needs. 


The many economic advantages of Careystone 
Corrugated warrant your fullest investigation. 


Shown above is the 


Write for complete details. Address Dept.29. T 
is nt of Jefferson Island Salt Tm 
Mining Company, Jefferson Island, Louisiana—pro- || ||||||| ||| 
tected by Careystone Corrugated Siding and Roofing. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 


Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
in Caneda: The Philip Carey Company, itd. 


Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 


Divide Pierced 

Bore for Irrigation 3 
power project comp! ied, ye 
ahead of schedule. will 5} 
ancient flow of wate 


Amid strangling dyna 
half-mile directly undern 
tinental Divide men sho 
last week 

It was a simple ceren 
the “holing-through” of ¢! 
long Adams tunnel, bored 
of a $55,000,000 project (1 oa 
"41,p21) which, when con 
alter part of the ancient flo 
on the Pacific and Atlantic 
and irrigate 1,000 sq.mi. of { 
eastern slope of the Rockie 
@ Right on the Nose—The tu 


by Stiers Bros. of St. Louis, and § 
Magoffin of Englewood, ¢ 


plans and directions of the U.S. 2 
reau of Reclamation, was finished ahe 
of schedule and “right on the no 
The two bores, directed at each oth 
through 13 miles of solid rock by mex 
of original surveys made on the 
face, met with less than one inch 
deviation. 

The tunnel was begun June | 1, 194 
and was expected to take five years 
build. But despite an eight mont! 
total shutdown when the War Prod 
tion Board refused to grant priorities { 
vital materials, and other interruptio: 
it was holed through a year alicad of 
schedule. 

@ Lined With Concrete—It will be « 
partly finished as a war-food project. The 
contractors have started work on 

the tunnel—now approximately; 

by 12 ft. in cross-section—with concrct 
to make a smoothly lined siphon 9.75 ft 
in diameter. Boring cost $6,500,0 
lining will cost $3,000,000. 

When finally completed, water wil 
slide through the tunnel steadi); for 
nearly two months a year, to pr 
320,000 acre-feet of water yearly ‘But 
wartime capacity will be only about 
100,000 acre-feet. 

e@Siphoned Through—Shadow \low 
tain Dam, one of two big reservoirs that 
will store water on the western slop 
to be siphoned through the tunnel, i 
under construction by J. F. Shea Co. of 
Los Angeles. Lake Granby, a muc! 
larger reservoir, won’t be started unt 
after the war. 

Eventually, power generated by t! 
2,500-foot fall of water on the easter 
side of the mountains will pump the 
water up to the level of the tunne!’s lip 
in Grand Lake on the west side, whence 
it will run through the tunnel by gravit 
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A tank will burn 
for 24 hours! 


Crash truck—fa 
hase by 
at air fields ° j 
with Kidde —_— ws 
€Xtinguishers. on 


“ae 
dies’ size! Scooters 
women, rush to a 
- | 
it blazes 
dioxide 


Volatile fuels used in high-powered tank 
engines make fire a constant threat to 
tanks! But on our armored giants, first 
lick of flame sets off a warning signal, 
the driver reaches for lever and blaze 
is smothered instantly under a blanket 
of carbon dioxide snow-gas. Kidde de- 
signed this system especially for tanks. 


Gases-under-pressure, harnessed by 
Walter Kidde & Company, are 
serving our fighting men in many 
ingenious ways. After the war 


they'll serve you. Look for them! 


—the name 
‘Tension’ meant 
envelopes with pat- 
ented button and string 
fasteners, (Tension Tie) 
which kept contents un- 
der tension and thus bet- 
ter protected in the mail. 


TO DAY. e «Tension 


means better envelopes 
for every business need. 


CORRISPONDENCE 
winoow 4 
POSTAGE SAVER 

CATALOG we 
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METAL CLASP 
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FLAT MAILING 
PACKAGING 


“tw roen 14% © 
ST Lows 3, mo* MEAP OUS 15. mune 
O65 “ones 14. towa’ Sansas city 6. =O.* 


“Oragimally Bertowss Carvings Co 


® x 3 $ % 
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FROM AN AMMUNITION HOIST 

In designing and manufacturing ammunitica hoists 

for fighting ships, we were confronted by two 
major problems. 

One—how to get shells and powder from maga- 


zine to gun turret fast 

Two—h to construct the hoist so that shock 
and vibration would not injure the operating mech- 
anism: 

We solved both problems. Simply by adapting the 
exclusive Sedgwick Roto Drive to the peculiarities 
of ammunition hoists. 

Roto Drive is a principle of operation based on 
the controlled movement of endless chain. Itc is 
simple—flexible—adaptable. 

Roto Drive is not a ‘‘cure all’ 


". There may be 


some ‘“‘man’’ handling and materials handling 
problems it can’t solve. Buc Roto Drive has found 
sound application in many fields. We think it 


will solve most problems involving the movement 
of men, material and merchandise. 

Believe us? We hope you don't. Indeed, we 
hope you will want to see for yourself how Roto 
Drive can reduce costs by helping move men, 
material and merchandise better and faster, 


Sedgwick MACHINE WORKS 


159 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


ELEVATORS + ROTO-WAITERS + DUMB WAITERS 
HOISTS + MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT - 


Surplus on Display 


| Aircraft company leases 
ale in furniture mart to sell 
excess materials. Chicago plans 


: permanent aviation showrooms. 


Aircraft manufacturers with surplus 
4) taw materials, tools, and parts look to 
unique methods to solve their disposal 
problem. 
@ Mart Is Planned—Last week Curtiss 
Wright Corp. borrowed a merchandis 
| ing technique from the furniture in 
i! dustry by renting 1,000 sq. ft. on the 
top floor of Chicago’s Furniture Mart, 
and inviting buyers to inspect samples 
of its assorted surplus materials. 
Simultaneously Col. Lawrence Whit 


;; ing, president of the American Furni 
ture Building Co., Inc., announced the 


formation of an American Aviation 
Mart. So far Curtiss-Wright is its sole 
tenant, but 11,000 sq. ft. are earmarked 
for eleven other — manufacturers 
who may come Immediate purpose 
of the mart is to sodlstntbate excess tools, 
raw materials, and parts to manufac 
turers who need them and have the 
necessary priorities 

@ Might Be Permanent—But Col. 


ing envisions it 


Whit 
as a permanent nucleus 
of postwar showrooms where manufac 
turers and suppliers of airplane parts 
may display samples of thei 
(Mart facilities wouldn’t 
complete airplanes.) 

Since war production has developed 
mutual interests for the furniture and 
aircraft industries, it may prove a happy 
accident that brought them under the 
same roof. ’ 

Display room salesmanship isn’t an 
entirely new approach to the disposition 
of excess materials. A group of eastern 
airplane manufacturers staged a ten 
porary showing in a New York hotel in 
April to interest prospective buyers in 
their surpluses (BW —Apr.1'44,p96) 

@ Hopes to Boost Sales—Curtiss-W right 
held a month-long display of surplu 
merchandise in Dayton during May 
This evidently was successful enough to 
warrant the new semipermanent sal 
room (Aviation Mart leases are for six 
months), through which the compan 
hopes to increase sharply its current su 
plus materials sales of about $1,200,000 
a month. The company says the average 
price is actual cost 
Most aircraft manufacturers with sal 
able surpluses have issued merchandise 
listings within the past year. Curtiss 

W right” s four catalogs of four types of 
| merchandise indicate “the variety of sam 
| ples now displayed in its American 

Aviation Mart showroom: steel, brass, 


wares 
accommodate 
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bronze, copper, alumin 
ware, electrical materia 


\\ jade? 
Standards” (parts confo Pts Bb thiche 
ards of the Army, Navy ” Air ¢ Fyen t 
and included in the r pempora! 
classification). “BB. Av 
@WPB Must O.K. Sales_¢ sith 3 
industries other than tyrbed 
terested in Curtiss-Wrig] Waean 
of surpluses. All sales + nctiol 
WPB regulations on pri year for 8 
items are "listed in Army A bat wh 
craft Scheduling Unit at Air Lin 
through which the Army New YO! 
critical material. Minimum + e Field t 
there’s no maximum Roose 
\ U,V \ 
enda 
On the Main Line io 
Northea 
Philadelphia plane servicgam wich 
to be restored through a fede « 
grant of $200,000 for comple: “ty 
tion of Northeast Airport eo 
Philadelphia’s acronautica CAB a 
from the rest of the world is the a 
end, and Labor Day should | blocke 
a resumption of scheduled move 
flights. e Mil 
@ Passengers Rerouted—Serv: could 
pended early this year on A works 
that civilian planes arriving at milita 
ing the municipal airport creat had s 
tary hazard (BW—Jan.29’'44 job t 
a wal 
W 
BIG MONEY SURVIVES | = 
Dock workers and shipp: adja 
cials at Portland, Ore., are | vised 
fun presenting to startled syste 
rant cashiers the big (74 in no 
in.) old-fashioned $1 bills 7 
were withdrawn from circu will 
1 decade ago when the new flig| 
size (64 in. by 2% in.) bills ple! 


issued. Many of the youn; 
now working don’t even rem 
the big bills. 

L:very time a Russian shij 
into that busy lend-leasc 
longshoremen and shipping 
ask for the big currency 
change. ‘The Soviet govern 
furnishes its crews and passen 
with the old-style bills, 
the 1923 series. 

Just where the Moscow go\ 
ment acquired the currency 
guess. But a good one is that 
came from banks in Poland 
fore the war, Europeans in At 
ica used to send small denomi 
tion currency back to the 
country where it was highly pri 
and hoarded 


I 


most! 


Pit 
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service was restored, but 
e obliged to transport their 
1 fares to the Allentown- 
airport, a 50-mile auto trip. 
this makeshift was interrupted 
y when a farmer living near 
Allentown airport went to court 
complaint that the planes dis- 
bed him and his livestock (BW — 
{or 8’'44.p51). The farmer won an in- 
action giving him ten planeless days a 
war for harvesting (BW—Jun.3'44,p17), 
it while the case was pending United 
Air Lin had to take its passengers to 
New York. 
Field to Be Finished—Now President 
Roosevelt has come through with a | 
$200,000 federal grant, made on recom- 
endation of the Civil Aeronautics | 
Board, for completion of Philadelphia’s | 
Northeast Airport, construction — of 


othlehe 


Ling 


SErvic which was halted last fall. 

fed For the duration at least, the alloca- 
“CC tion will bring to an end the squabble 
Omplegmm among city officials, the Army, and 


CAB 

\lmost weekly, delegations of legis- 
itors and city officials had called upon 
CAB and Army to do something about 
the airports, but all avenues were | 
blocked until the President made his | 


move 

e Military Necessity? — CAB said it 
could not spend its funds for municipal 
works; Army said the airport was not a 
military necessity; and the city said it 
had spent all it intended to spend on a 


a war measure. 

Work now getting under way in- 
cludes construction of terminal build- 
ings and parking aprons, and clearing 
adjacent land. Army engineers super- 
vised installation of lighting, drainage 
systems, and boundary markers, but had 
no authority for the other work. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
will grant airlines permission to resume 
flight schedules as soon as work is com- 
pleted, it was said. 


PIPELINE PLAN KILLED 


(he proposal to build a $47,000,000 
pipeline from the west Texas oil fields 
to Beaumont, Calif. (BW—May27’'44, 
p36), has been killed by the Petroleum 
Administration for War without yield- 
ing the hot tip that oil men expected 
from the decision. 

It was thought that the decision 
would be made strictly on the basis of 
the line’s value as a war measure, and 
that the answer would indicate whether 
Washington expected a long or short 
war in the Pacific. But PAW indicated 
in its decision that it was influenced 
solely by the fact that it did not believe 
there was sufficient crude available in 
the west Texas fields to sustain the line. 
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job that the Army wanted originally as | 


ng Production of Aircraft Engines 


|" 140 EXAMPLES 

| from War-Production 
| in Delta’s new 76-page 
BLUE BOOK 


This colorful book pictures and de- 
scribes a wide range of applications — 
actual case histories which give your 
production men a running start on your 
own special problems. 


Write for Your Free Copy Today 


DELTA 


In war plants the country over, special- 
purpose machines have been built 
around standard Delta components at 
a fraction of the cost and in a fraction 
of the time ordinarily involved, in- 
creasing production 200% to 600%. 
By adopting this modern tooling prac- 
tice, you can design a machine to do a 
specific job without tying up heavy 
capital in costly, complicated machines 
which are slow to build and difficule 
to adapt. The results are more. pro- 
duction in less time at Jower cost. In 
addition, this minimum capital invest- 
ment is flexible — your machines are 
composed chiefly of standard elements 
which are readily convertible when 


change-overs are required, Investigate! 
Ma-9 


THE DELTA MANUFACTURING CO. 
902F E. Vienna Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin i 


Please send me my free copy of your mew 76-page 


MILWAUKEE on 
| Machine Tools a 


ke cee cee ee ee ees ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Blue Book, and catalog of low-cost Delta tools. 4 
mation .... Position i 
(......) State 4 


(Here's another ad in the series that brings a vital message to your customers.) 


Know where that postwar plan of yours 


ought to 


Gl. | 


Amer 
art of 
ACTUALLY it must start with electrical wiring... adequate for Te 
wiring! Not because we think so—but simply because 
electric energy —electric-motorized power—is going to 
play an even bigger role in postwar production. And you 
can’t take full advantage of it without the right wiring. 


fields 


forces 
and I 
Petro 
men 

Undoubtedly you want to swing your plant into peace- 
time production quickly after the war. You’ve got plans 


for that—and for modernization . .. improvements. . . 
possibly expansion. 

Well, more and better wiring will have to come first. 
And now is the time to plan for it—in advance. Just about 
the most valuable men you could talk to today are your 
electrical contractor and a power engineer from the loca! 
utility plant. Bring them into the advance planning stage. 

Unwired planning will cost 


you a whole lot more than 


ai KEY TO POSTWAR BUSINESS 


planned wiring! 44228 


HELP BRING VICTORY SOONER...BUY MORE WAR BONDS. 


ANACONDA WIRE 
& CABLE COMPANY 


25 Broadway, New York 4. . . Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Anafeuon 


GJ. OIL MEN 


American soldiers are practicing the 
ut of oil well drilling—in preparation 
for restoring for Allied use wrecked 
fields in the wake of retreating Axis 
forces. Although 82°% of the officers 
and men in the Army’s Ist Engineer 
Petroleum Production Depot are oil 
men in civilian life, they're getting in 


tensive training. Practice area is the 
Union Oil Co.’s Brea-Olinda lease in 
southern California. Organized like a 
private concern, the G.I. outfit is di- 
vided into drilling, pipe-fitting, and 
refinery battalions. The combined 
unit has a capacity for sinking about 
100 wells annually and for rigging up 
a complete military refinery capable 
of handling 20,000 bbl. of crude daily. 


Strings on Navy 


Elk Hills oil reserve bill 
clarifies authority, but calls for 
advance notice of all future 
deals or land condemnations. 


Back in the Harding administration, 
leapot Dome became a synonym for 
scandal in government-owned oil. 

\ few months ago, Justice Dept. 
criticism of a Navy contract with Stand 
ind Oil Co, of California provoked talk 
ot a possible Teapot Dome parallel, in 
the Elk Hills reserve (BW —Dec.18'43, 
ps4). Navy, although contending 
nothing was wrong with its wartime Elk 
Hills production contract, dated Noy. 
20, 1942, acceded to Justice Dept. ob 
jections and canceled it. 
¢ The 1942 Deal—Meanwhile, through 
90-day agreements, production has con 
tinued, at the rate of 15,000 bbl. daily, 
a'! of it flowing to Standard refineries, 
to help meet requirements for war gaso 


The 1942 contract provided that Elk 
Hills production, from 35,175 acres of 
government-owned land, 8,298 acres 
owned by Standard, and 335 acres 
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owned by Kern County (Calif.) Land 
Co. and leased to private oil companies, 
would be “unitized.”” Under this old 
contract the whole area has been op- 
erated as one field, under one manage- 
ment, subject to Navy control. Proceeds 
were to have been divided, roughly, two- 
thirds to the Navy, one-third to Stand- 
ard. 
@ Navy’s Share Deferred—E:xpenses were 
paid from proceeds of current produc- 
tion. Standard was to produce a maxi- 
mum of 27,500,000 bbl. in a period 
ending six months after end of the war. 
Navy was to delay receiving any of its 
share until after this period, referred to 
in the contract as the ‘primary period.” 
Afterwards, Navy was to receive pay- 
ment, at its option, in cash, in crude 
oil, or in refined products. 
® Basis of Objections—Justice Dept. ob- 
jections argued that the old contract, 
canceled last September, let Standard go 
in debt to the Navy without paying 
interest, that Standard was given first 
right to buy all production, and that 
provision for revising the contract by 
mutual consent was too indefinite. 
Furthermore, Justice Dept. lawyers— 
with whom Navy took issue—claimed 
existing law gave Navy no_ specific 
authority to explore its reserves, to pro- 
duce oil, and to make production agree- 


THESE ECONOMIES FOR 


POSTWAR 
MANUFACTURING 


Keen competition in the post 
war market will compel lower 
manufacturing costs . . . this 
in spite of increased labor and 
materials costs. One big op- 
portunity for production econ- 
omies is in the handling of ma- 
terials. For example here are a 
few of the many savings pos- 
sible with industrial trucks... 


® Substantially lower han- 
dling costs. 


© Faster handling. 


® Maximum utilization of 
storage space. 


® Reduction of product dam- 
age. 


© Greater employee safety. 


* @ Saving in time and cost for 
taking physical inventory. 


® Faster loading and un- 

loading of cars, trucks, etc. 
© Simplification of vermin 
control. 


A Mercury Engineer will be glad to 
consult with you on your individual 
problem. There is no cost or obligation. 
Wire or write. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 
4146 South Halsted Street 
Chicago 9%, Illinois 


TRACTORS + TRAILERS + LIFT TRUCKS 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1475 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
which print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 


“England's all right— 


and I like it fine. Had two furloughs in London, 
saw the sights, learned a lot... Couldn't bein a 
better outfit. Can't complain about quarters or 
chow. The people here have been swell, do their best 
to make us feel at home... But honest to God, what 
I wouldn't give to see Main Street Satu rday night, 
or the old bunch in the drug store, or eat Sunday 
dinner with the family! ... Been away so long I 
oughtn’t to miss home so much, but 1 do... And 
letters four, five weeks old leave you kinda flat. 
Wish more people would get hep to V-Mail... 
Letters that get here quick would help a lot... 


V-Mail flies . . . special service for overseas 
servicemen . . . skips the long voyage on slow 
ships, saves needed cargo space. The letter on 
a V-Mail form is speedily and automatically 
processed into film strips, carried by fast planes, 
reproduced near its destination point, delivered 
fast, personal and private . . . Because letters 
mean so much, always write on V-Mail forms... 
available now at stationery, drug, department 
and variety stores. Or we will send a packet of 
six with our compliments. Address below. . . 


Make it V-MAIL! 


| @ Navy’s Weapon—Most of the 


| was acquired by Southern Pacifix 
| ing the land grant railroad buil 


| boarded through the reserve. 


| ments 


| tiate mutually 


| although condemnation remains 


| regularity, 
| direction 


| duction agreements, and to give Na 


with private oj 
e@ Senate to Act—This 
Senate, as expected, vot 
legislation designed to give 
producing, exploring, an 
making authority Justice | 
lacked, to divide productio: 
of an engineering survey 
much potential productio: 
owned, and to revise this fi 
year on the basis of actual 
Navy and Standard, propon 
new Elk Hills deal said, would eact 
exactly what was coming to t 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

@ Both Sides Gain—Also, 


, c Would 
get more production than con! nplated 
in the 1942 contract. To help relieve g 
West Coast shortage of crude BW. 


May27’44,p36) the permitted 
is to be stepped up to 65, 
rather than 15,000, total 
period” production to 30,000, 
and Navy may sell its share in t 
market to the highest bidder 
House approval, the legislation 
pected to reach the White Ho 
week, 


n “ 

Hbeanng 
iS €x- 
e this 


@ Condemnation Avoided — \ body 
complained. Standard avoided cop. 
demnation of its Elk Hills h 


dings, 
gally 
possible if Navy tries and fails to nego. 
satisfactory agreements, 
Justice Dept. objections have been n 
Congress, aiming to guard Navy’s oil 
policy from any color of scandal 
wrote into the legislation a 
for Navy to come back for 
to make any other oil | 


authority 


Affairs committees advance notic 
fore making any new production ag 
ments or condemning any privately 
owned oil lands. 


vately owned land in Elk Hills originally 


era (BW—Mar.2 


square-mile 


25°44,p19). 
areas. that 


It include 
are checker- 


Because oil could be drained f 
government land to producing well 
neighboring private land, Navy belicv« 


its “weapon of condemnation” has been can f 
effective, although seldom used, in keep- retere 
ing production under control. pro 
Navy also reported to Congress that a 
“it would be naive” to suppose that <a 
Standard-Navy production inte: ts tion 
could have been reconciled, to Navy's Beran 
satisfaction, without this weapon. and 
@ Navy Eyes Synthetics—Elk Hills is JR™ 
officially known as Navy Reserve No. 1. * 
Other Navy reserves are Buena Vista & 
Hills, adjoining Elk Hills to the south &F 
in Kern County, Calif.; Teapot Do: i 
in Wyoming; and 35,000 square miles J 
of government-owned land south of 
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Two Buffalo blowers, part of an intricate set-up at the plant of an Airplane Manufacturer to duplicate stratospbere conditions in the testroom. 


Conquering 222 UNKNOWN 


"Fan Engineering” is the air engineers 
reference on almost every industrial 
proyect built in U.S.A. in the past 30 
years. Thousands of copies of this book 
are serving the contractors and opera- 
tors of America’s armament and muni- 
tions plants, and in allied plants as well 


Fan Engineering” deals with theory 
d practice of handling air and gases 
tanically. 740 pages bound in limp 
tabricord. $4.00 postpaid in ULS.A. 


In laboratories, in little shops, in big factories 
all over America, men are exploring the un- 
known. From pure research come develop- 
ments which change the course of human 
destiny, and from the laboratories and test 
rooms of Industry come improved products 
and processes. 

“Buffalo” fans and air conditioning equipment 
have played an important role in this scien- 
tific invasion of the unknown, for many years. 
Some of the aviation industry’s earliest wind 
tunnels were “Buffalo” equipped, (as have 
been most of them since). In the earliest 
frozen food factories, Buffalo Fans circulated 
the icy air, and in the latest streamlined proc- 
ess for quick-freezing, “Buffalo” Axial-Flow 
Fans are used. Dehydration plants use hun- 
dreds of Buffalo Fans and heating coils. In 
the pilot plants for synthetic fibers, Buffalo 
fans and dehumidifiers helped work out the 


manufacturing techniques used today. Buffalo 
fans by the hundred are used in the syntheti 
rubber industry. 

For every one of these established processes 
which have come into being as a result of re 
search, there is today additional research to 
improve, to lower the cost, to expand 
Buffalo engineers, with more than sixty-six 
years of practical experience behind them, 
with very complete lines of fans, evaporative 
coolers, and air conditioning equipment to 
offer, are eager to develop new applications 
for this equipment. If you have a problem 
which concerns the movement or tempering 
of air or gas, Buffalo engineers can help you 
select the equipment which will give you the 
most efficient and economical results 
“Remember, when there’s an air-handling or 
conditioning problem, let “ Buffalo 
the answer.” 


supply 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY (7:27 


BUFFALO 
New York 


BUFFALO PUMPS, INC. * THE GEO. L. SQUIER MFG. CO BONDS 


CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO. LTD. * CANADA PUMPS, LTD 


IS YOUR NECK OUT? 


Will the cancellation of contracts either now or at the 
War’s end find you with your neck out? 

It surely will IF your inventories are in excess of the 
allowances permitted under Uncle Sam’s Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan. And remember that you will not be paid for 
any inventory in excess of the allowed quantity. 

The sale of excess inventories, or even the disposal of 
them for junk, will probably require Uncle’s approval. It 
may take months for a settlement and all that time inven- 
tories must be carried at a cost of about 17% of their value. 

Even if your inventories conform to C.M.P. how quickly 
after contract cancellation or termination can you turn 
them into cash? And don’t forget, you'll be one of tens of 
thousands trying to do it at the same time. 

Certainly, you'll want to be sure that your chance to get 
back into civilian manufacture, whether before the war 
ends or after, will not be hamstrung by the fact that too 
much of your working capital is tied up in wartime inven- 
tories which cannot be liquidated. 

There are management engineering controls through which 
excess inventories can be eliminated in an orderly fashion, 
The experience of our engineers in setting up plans of this 


kind might be helpful to you. When may we see you? 


President 


1919-1944 


THE TRUNDLE ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Brings to Industry and Business 


2s Years OF MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE 


GENERAL OFFICES + CLEVELAND + BULKLEY BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
City National Bank Bidg., 208 S. La Salle St. Graybar Bidg., 420 Lexington Ave. 


Point Barrow, Alaska. 
three shale oil reserves, two 
one in Utah. 

And if the Bureau of ° 
000,000 fund recently app 
synthetic oil from coal an 
from shale doesn’t produce 
tical processes, Navy sug; 
| Elk Hills report to Congr 
eventually may sail down th 


| 

'No Extra Tissues 
Government increases jts 

orders for sanitary paper prod. 

ucts and dashes civilian hopes 

for a greater share. 


Civilians who hoped to fi 
sanitary tissues at the corner di 
after WPB made _ third-quart 
pulp allotments last week t 
manufacturers are doomed to 
pointment. 

The allotment permits product 
about 207,000 tons of these p: 
compared with 206,897 in tl 
ond, and 199,302 in the first q 
Che allotment covers facial tissu 
els, sanitary napkins, and toilet 
e U.S. Share Bigger—The armed | 
government agencies, and war plan 
about 30% of toilet tissue output 
| Of paper towels, and 25% of 
| napkins. This quarter the goven 
will purchase about 26% of facial t 
| output, as compared with 15% in | 


| for use by the armed forces, g 

| ment agencies, hospitals, lend-leas 

| industries in the rated brackets 

Industrial use is increasing for w 

machine parts, metal polishing, pa 

| of fine precision instruments, 

| numerous incidental purposes. Ho 

| demand has risen and will further 

| crease in military hospitals as iny 

| casualties mount. 

| e Limiting Factor—A serious limit 

factor, even if more pulp were availal 
is lack of productive capacity for civ: 

use, after government requirements 

met. 

Several facial tissue manufactu 
who were gaining retail distributio: 
usually under private brands—before t 
war have retired from the field 
lack of wood pulp. However, consun 
tion of facial tissue usually ties in wit! 
the frequency of respiratory diseases, a 
last winter and spring’s acute short 
will no doubt ease during the sumn 
months, ; 

Government buyers now take 31% of 
the total production of Kleenex, pr 
uct of International Cellucotton Pr 
ucts Co. Kleenex quotas for distribut 
and large retail establishments now va 
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ym about 60% to 90% of their 1942 | 
syrchases depending on current govern- 
ent Ted urements. 

” ('ses—Allocations may be pared | 


ae m if, as is expected, govern 


- oat busing is increased to 40% of total 
ie nex production. Some of this is 
tibet d through ships service stores | 


d post exchanges—which explains why 
_nicemen and their wives have not felt 
yhis major inconvenience as much as 

we civilians. 

Gi lhe latter soon discovered, however, 
that Spa Cellucotton’s toilet 
_ Delsey, and other manufacturers’ 
xtra abs sorbent toilet tissues, double for | 
ial tissue very well—when you can | 
} 


t them. 


Grass in the Road 


That’s postwar prospect 
held out by Alaskans themselves 
for highway which was to have 
forged lasting bond with U. S. 


[he Alaska highway may be regarded 
in other parts of the world as an engi- 
neering feat, but to the people of | 
Alaska, to whom road building is a | 
matter of first consequence, it’s a bust. 
lar from visualizing it as the means by | 
which the American tourist will find his 
ay to a new vacation land, Alaskans 
predict that the highway will be aban- | 
doned after the war and revert to a net | 
tundra moss, and swamp | 


f willows, 
TASS. 
eLeast Tangible Link—In contrast | 
with the cheerful predictions of the | 

ghway’s advocates that the road would 
forge a lasting bond between the United 
States and its territory to the Northwest, 
he highway is regarded by Alaskans as | 
their le: ist tangible connection with the 
State 

“oe a have been critical of the 
road from the outset. From deep, per- | 
sonal experience with inferior construc- 
tion, they knew the havoc which the 
frozen winters and the elements of the 
untamed Northwest could wreak on | 
their highways. And they projected this 
knowledge to a succession of postwar 
winters when, time after time in the 
course of a season, the highway will be 
upassable until it is cleaned of snow 
and ice. 

Under such a burden, 
no likelihood that the Canadian gov- es 
emment, which is to acquire the high- | | 
way after the war, will be inspired “to 
xeep it open, 

* Condemned by Magnuson—A no less 
biti ing condemnation is the report to be | 
filed with Congress by Rep. Warren G. | 
Magnuson, D., Wash., chairman of the | 


Alaskans see 
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aon READING 


if your product involves 
transmission of power, 
remote control or remote 
indication..gow want thee book 


Bite. 


. . . Shows you how Flexible Shafting, 
one of the most versatile mechanical elements used 
in design, can — Streamline design 
Improve or modernize your product Reduce assembly time 
Simplify transmission of power Cut after-purchase service 


Save weight Lower over-all cost 


Eliminate gears, joints, brackets Increase sales appeal 

By doing away with the complexities of rigid shafts, Stow 
Flexible Shafting is enabling alert manufacturers to incorporate 
notable improvements, while enhancing the all-around desira 
bility of their products. 


You are sure to find our booklet stimulating and profitable— 
its suggestions timely—whether the job at hand is for wartime 
needs or for the peacetime products being planned. Fill in and 
mail the coupon for complimentary copy 
Ask for extra copy for your designers. 


STOW MANUFACTURING CO. 

425 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Please send me a copy of the “The How & 
Why of Flexible Shofting.” 


Nome .. 
pierce “= 


4 ot, Bir 


Company 


ghamton, N 


Address 


International Highway Commission. 
Magnuson charged that “the LaGuardia 
committce on joint defense and the 
American Army chose the one route to 
Alaska which experts agreed was least 
promising, the most impractical, and the 
most costly.” 

While the Alaska Road Commission 
was building roads at $18,000 a mile, 
Magnuson noted, the Army spent 
$80,000 a mile. And still, he reported, 
the road is unfit for the heavy burdens 
traffic. 

Swamps—The __ highway, 
which extends from Dawson Creek, 
B. C., to Fairbanks, Alaska, crosses mus- 
keg which. could have been 
avoided, according to Magnuson, by 
using the alternate route suggested by 
his commission on the leg from White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, to Fairbanks. 

lourist prospects are slim. A vaca- 


of military 


@ Crosses 


SWadllps 


tion trip to Alaska by automobile would 
bear little resemblance to a summer 
jaunt in the States. ‘Traversing wilder- 
ness, the motorist may travel hundreds 
of miles before reaching a habitation 
where service for his car, food, and lodg- 
ing are available. 
© Mosquitoes Abound—Alaskan mos- 
quitoes rank with the world’s most 
vicious. Their size and number are suf- 
ficient to dampen one’s enjoyment of 
a trip over the Alaska highway. Pros- 
pectors have been killed by mosquitoes, 
and the builders of the highway learned 
to reckon with their effect on morale. 
Of course, many newcomers to Alaska 
would be interested in hunting and fish 
ing. The territory’s game laws are 
hospitable to the tourist, but the price 
for a nonresident license is $50, and the 
hunter must be accompanied by a 
licensed guide, whose usual charge is 


> 


$25 a day. Alaska’s wild | 
fully guarded as that in tl 
those intent on finding th 
cent to the highways arc 
appointment. 
@ Expensive Truck Haul— 
of the North are not count 
Alaska highway for futur 
They regard truck trans; 
Alaska in competition with 
nent as a commercial in 
2,500 miles from the State 
haul for a truck, and the lack 
pay load would discourage 
prise 

l'‘omorrow’s tourist to the > 
fly, or go by boat or a comb 
boat and automobile. Pri 
most attractive travel folder 
row will be the one that tell 
and water route to Alaska. ‘J 
ist will drive to the West (¢ 


One of the first luxury items to be 
canceled out by Pearl Harbor, the 
piano—despite priorities—is staging a 
minor but decisive comeback to take 
its share of overflowing war purses. 
In the past ten months about 5,000 
spinet-type instruments have been 
offered in big and little stores at prices 
ranging from $350 to $750. It’s a 
business done literally with mirrors. 

In June, 1942, the production of 
pianus—except those for the 

forces—was halted, the order 


new 

armed 
coming just when the trade was ris- 
ing from its economic doldrums. In 
1909 some 150 manufacturers turned 
out 364,545 units, but by the early 
30's production had shriveled. Then 
in 1940, instruments were 
made, and the following year 159,800 


136,332 


units brightened hopes 

Niost dealers were caught short by 
the stop-production Some 
larec shops stocked up before the 
deadline, but those with less capital 
sidelines—including tomb 


order. 


put in 


War-Born Phenomena—Old Pianos With New Mirrors 


stones and fire extinguishers—or be 
gan selling secondhand and rebuilt 
pianos. With demand paced by pay 
envelopes, the supply of grands and 
modern models dwindled, leaving an 
apparently bottomless pool of old up- 
rights and a retailing poser: How to 
sell them? It was here that Louis 
Bromberg, Brooklyn (N.Y.) dealer 
and rebuilder, came on the scene with 
his optical illusion, a patented idea 
that may make him the piano dealers’ 
war hero. 

Reasoning that the only thing 
wrong with old uprights was bulk, 
he suggested a remedy: hacking 
awa) part of the upper Case, dissipat- 
ing height with a mirror, attaching 
new legs—and presto, a modern-type 
spinet-type (below, mght). Now 95 
dealers are engaged in_ producing 
Bromberg’s “MirrApiano” for local 
trade, but the chief remodelers are a 
half-dozen bona fide manufacturers 
with New York’s Janssen Piano Co. 
staking its claim as the biggest. Pro- 


ducing 50 units a week, Jan 
processing program is typical of 
new industry's. 

Ancient uprights, costing an ; 
age of $35 each, are literally rebuilt 

Sounding boards, plates, strin, 
bridges, and actions are carefully 
spected and repaired (below, cente 
fitted with new key covers, then p 
back into the refinished cases. Pian 
vith little-known names are rech 
tened MirrApiano but a Steinwa’ 
even after 54 years of service (bel 
left)—remains a Steinway. And tl 
whole setup avoids priority pitfalls | 
coming under the heading of repai 

Janssen, which furnishes deal 
with kits—legs, mirrors, and acces 
ries—for small shop rebuilding, h 
postwar plans involving Bromberg 
Not with their pr 
war spinets because of reduced soun: 
ing board the concern has 
mockup incorporating the mirro 
trick to utilize a full-sized board but 
keep within bounds of modernity 


idea satisfied 


} 


area, 


aT ae 
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They are boiling the Axis in Oil 


* It is making the butadiene for 80 


per cent of all our synthetic rubber. 


It is terrible to think what might 
have happened to America had it 
not been for our great petroleum 
industry and the almost incredible 
feats of its vast army of workers. 


When you consider a few of their 
achievements, it is easy to under- 
stand why oil has been headline 
news every day since the war began 
- and why this country owes so much 
to the men and women behind this 
news: 


* Since Pearl Harbor, the petroleum 
industry has lifted crude oil output 
to the highest peak in history — more 
than 4,000,000 barrels a day. 


* It has kept our armed forces 
supplied with 80 times more gas- 
oline than was needed to win the 


first World War. 


*It is producing half the toluene 
we need for TNT. 

* It is making the fuel and lubri- 
cants that are keeping our war pro- 
duction machinery in high gear. 

It is with special satisfaction that 
Jenkins Bros. pays honor to this spec- 
tacular record. For in achieving it, 
the oil industry has depended on 
thousands of Jenkins Valves for serv- 


a Bm 


ice far surpassing anything ever 
before demanded of this type of 
equipment. In this great industry, 
as in many others where war pro- 
duction puts a heavy premium on 
dependability, the performance of 
Jenkins Valves has more than justi- 
fied the statement that “it pays to 
standardize on Jenkins.” 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, _ 
New York 13; Bridgeport; Atlan- CEMKING © 
ta; Boston; Philadelphia; Chicago; na 


Jenkins Bros., Ltd., Montreal; Deahene 43 
London, England. 3 


JENKINS VALVES 


SINCE 1864 
For every Industrial, gy Marine and Com- 


mercial Service ...1n Bronze, lron, Cast Steel and 


Corrosion-resisting Alloys... 25 to 600 lbs. pressure. 
Sold by industrial distributors everywhere 


RESET IT... 
FORGET IT 


Hlere’s how the Watch Dog 
Fluorescent Starter simplifies 
lighting maintenance—When 
a lamp dies the Watch Dog 
automatically cuts itself out 
of the circuit stopping annoy- 
ing blink and flicker. The 
manual reset button pops up 
preventing futile and need- 
less starting attempts. Then 
the maintenance man can re- 
place the burned-out lamp at 
his convenience. He merely 
presses in the red button, in- 
serts a new lamp and the 
lamp immediately begins to 
operate normally. It’s as sim- 
ple as that. Just reset it and 
then forget it. 


This catalog tells 
how to use fluores- 
cent accessories for 
best lighting re- 
sults. You can ob- 
tain your free copy 
by writing to 
tion G641- 102, Ap 
pliance and Mer- 
chandise Dept., 
General Electric 
Co., Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


Hear the General Electric radio said 
grams: “‘The G-E All Girl Orches- 
tra’? Sunday 10 P.M. EWT, NBC; 
“The World Today’ news every 
weekday 6:45 P.M. EWT, CBS. 


BUY WAR BONDS AND HOLD THEM 


GENERAL {% ELECTRIC 


from Seattle he will go to Vancouver, 
then on to Hazelton and Prince Ru- 
pert, to drive aboard a small, fast ship 
with accommodations for passengers as 
well as facilities for the handling of 
automobiles. 

e@ Scenic Attractions—A 420-mile cruise 
through Alaska’s No. | scenic attraction, 
the Inside Passage, will include stops at 
the coastal cities of Ketchikan, Wrang- 
ell, Petersburg, and Juneau. After land- 
ing at Haines, the tourist will drive 
along the path of the gold-seekers’ Dal- 
ton ‘Trail of the days of 98 which passes 
through Chilkat Pass. This 165-mile 
road was completed only last year. At 
Champagne, in Yukon Territory, this 
road connects with the Alaska highway, 
which leads, after 520 miles, to Fair- 
banks. 

From Seattle to Fairbanks via the 
Alaska highway is a matter of 3,000 
miles, through much monotonous and 
difficult country. ‘The new, little-pub- 
licized land and water route passes 
Alaska’s chief cities and natural attrac- 
tions, in 2,270 miles. ‘Tourist and 
service accommodations at way points 
will be readilv available. 


Dehydrator Pains 


Government purchases re- 
duced, the industry complains 
that pricing system and ban on 
tin prevent sales to civilians. 


Food dehydrators are experiencing 
acute pain because government purchase 
of dehydrated vegetables has been cut 
drastically. ‘The reason is that Great 
Britain did not accept all the dehy- 
drated vegetables it originally scheduled. 
Buying by the U. S. government last 
year to support the industrv led to a 
large carrvover: about 4,500,000 Ib. in 
the case of carrots, one of the more 
important vegetables. 

@ Government Blamed—Hard hit by the 
shrinkage in government takings, do- 
mestic producers now claim, through 
their National Dehydrators Assn., that 
their industry—in which approximately 
$110,000,000 of private capital has been 
invested—is about to collapse because: 

(1) OPA has given dehvdrators 
markups comparable to those of the canners 
ind freezers. The industry claims that the 
base period which OPA used to set up price 
schedules for all types of processed vege- 
tables was, for the few dehvydrators then in 
business, an introductory period when they 
were trying to establish a market. Intro- 
ductory retail prices were low, and there was 
little spread between the retail price and 
the manufacturer’s selling price. 

(2) Under limitation order M-81 which 
controls the use of tin cans, dehydrators are 


not 


not permitted to use tin cans t 
civilian market. U. S. dehyd 
Canada, where producers now 
to pack for the civilian marl 
carrying on vigorous sales ar 
campaigns which are designed | 
continuous demand for dehvdr 
the postw il period. 

(3) Enough U. S. equipm 
exported under lend-lease to « 
hydrating industry in the Briti 
that the Empire now can supp 
quirements for dehydrated fi 
the U. S. industry to hold th« 

e Government Viewpoint—\ 
knowledging that when oceai 
was at a low ebb because of 
tion the Quartermaster (¢ 
urged the development of d 
facilities and was enthusiastic 
the possibilities for both durin 
and in the postwar period, gi 
food people say some of the de! 
are responsible for their own | 
cause: 

(1) Many organizations 
processing or food merchandisii 
ence went into the business more 
a gamble. 

(2) The product turned out | 
the firms was unpalatable, and 
ping space became available for 
canned foods with better flavor, 
ain rebelled against the 
many dehydrated products. 

(3) When the supply of carrots | 
pile up last year and a_behind-tl 
attempt was made to interest carrot 
drators in sales tl 
tutional ficld, most of them show« 
interest in the development of a 
markct, that the 
taking their entire output. 

4) Only about a dozen of t! 
experienced dehydrators have gonc 
vilian business, despite the removal 
restrictions on the free movement 
drated vegetables into civilian chann 
cept onions), and, as far as can be | 
only one has made a request for tin ! 
for civilian use. 

@ Future Policy—Future govern 
policy is to stop buying from high 
low-quality producers. Before droj 
any plant the conditions under 

it was built will be reviewed. Al! 
government commitments made at t! 
time will be met. 

In the meantime, efforts are bh 
made to increase overseas use of 
foods, but Washington points out t! 
this does not mean that dehv« 
products will be given away just in 
to keep the domestic producers in 
ness. 

@ Political Pressure—But government 
food people feel that since many pr 
ters did not eschew political pressure t 
get into the business, the same forc: 
will be brought into play when the ines- 
perienced and inefficient elements 0! 
the-business come face to face with the 
possibility of failure. 
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ere to Stay? 

Farm groups foresee profit- 
ble role for vast Omaha alcohol 
Int as an outlet for grain sur- 
\yses after the war. 


in the sprawling war-born grain alco- 
»| plant in Omaha, Neb., many U.S. 
| groups and chemurgists sce a 
poenix rising from the ashes of their 
ated effort of the early thirtics to 
she industrial alcohol from excess grain 
nd thereby solve the problem of farm 


wrpiuses. 

keystone or Millstone?—The great 
nt-called by some the second largest 
in alcohol plant in the world—pres 
ily is engaged in helping to meet the 
»atiable thirst of war for alcohol. But 
sm groups and chemurgists, some of 
hom poured their money into the 
“ohol project back in 1933, think that 
+ could become the keystone of farmer 
ned facilities for the manufacture of 
odustrial alcohol from excess grain for 
¢ plastics and synthetic rubber indus- 


\s in 1933-36, other large groups 
joubt. They foresee nothing but a 
merev death” for the plant after the 
It is economically impossible, they 
im, for industrial alcohol made from 
ensive grains to compete with in- 
trial alcohol made from blackstrap 
| such. And, to prove their point, 
ey recall the history of Atchison Agrol 
ad the alcohol plant sponsored by the 
hemical Foundation of New York to 
clieve the plight of the farmers by mak 
ng alcohol from surplus corn and pota- 
es (BW—Mar.14'36,p26). 
¢ An Idea Is Born—In the 1930's, U.S. 
farmers had so much grain they didn’t 
know what to do. Prices were in the 
cellar. ‘To ease the situation farm groups 
and the Chemical Foundation of New 
York advocated the manufacture of in- 
dustrial alcohol from the farm surpluses. 
But the revolutionary program for mar- 
keting the alcohol got its start in EF] 
Paso, Ill., where an obscure canning 
factory chemist got up at a Lions Club 
meeting and advocated that Congress 
pass a law which would require that 
motor fuels be blended 10% by volume 
with Ethyl alcohol made from agricul- 
tural products grown within conti- 
acntal U.S. (BW—Feb.8’33,p9, Mar. 
f 15°33,p14). 
@ Farmers Set Example—F'rom that time 


— e — ge 


on the idea snowballed, and entered the 
nes political stage when bills to require 
a the blending were introduced in Con- 
ot gress. The proposals expired with the 


terms of office of the lame duck mem- 
bers of Congress who introduced them. 
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States in the Grain Belt took appropriate 
action but other attempts at federal 
legislation failed. 


lo set a good example, farmers began 
using blended gas, and in 1936 (BW— 
Mar.14'36,p26) the Chemical Founda- 
tion contracted with Bailor Mfg. Co. of 
Atchison, Kan. (a manufacturer of light 
farm implements), to subsidize the pro- 
duction of alcohol from corn and pota 
toes. 

e Grain to Molasses—Bailor floated a 
stock issue, erected a plant, but before 
the plant was ready, corn prices were 
too high for the economic manufacture 
of alcohol. The plant swung over to 
making alcohol from molasses and low- 
cost agricultural carbohydrates (BW- 
Sep.26'36,p40). The foundation took 


over the Bailor plant (BW —Dec.25 
'37,pl7), and it was operated under 
the management of famed Dr. Leo 


M. Christensen, then of lowa State Col 
lege. Ultimately the plant folded up 
(BW—Sep.9'39,p24). With industry 
screaming for alcohol when this wat 
started, backers of the plant observed 
with satisfaction that it was revamped 
(BW Dec.8'41,p32) and used for the 
manufacture of war alcohol. 

2 Joint Financing—The present vast 
Omaha plant was built with Defense 
Plant Corp. money and is operated by 
arm Crops Processing Corp., a Ne 
braska-financed concern. And the same 
Dr. Christensen who was a driving force 
behind the farm-alcohol program in 
1933-38 now functions as a consultant 


to Farm Crops Processing Corp. in the 
operation of the vast new Omaha plant 
Present operations are scheduled at 
the rate of 17,500,000 gal. from 6, 
GOO bu. of grain annually. ‘Vhis i 
of maximum capacity and represents 
the efforts of 5,000 farmers tilling 
UUO acres of average lowa-Nebraska land 
(Combined U.S. wheat and corn acre 
age in 1944 is estimated at 160,000,000 
acres.) Grains used are controlled by 
the War Food Administration and 
WPB. At present Farm Crops is op 
ating on half wheat and half corn. ‘lhe 
proteins, minerals, and other nont 
mentable portions of the grain 
covered as a high protein food for 
stock at the rate of 200 tons a dai 
@ Postwar Market—Considering plast 
as a postwar use for alcohol, much 
hoped for by advocates of postwar oper 
ation of the Omaha plant, but litt 
tangible progress has been made. ‘Two 
Omaha firms with national distribution 
-U.S. Brush Co. and ‘lip-Top Prod 
ucts—are now processing cellulose pla 
tics. ‘The Omaha alcohol plant can make 
either Ethyl or butyl alcohol which, wit! 
cellulose, account for about one-third of 
the total plastic tonnage in the U.S 
Suitable sources of the cellulose are 
high priority items on the chemurgi 
research program of the University of 
Nebraska. Attention is centered chiefl 
on the residues from seed oil production 
e@ The Final Test—Whether or not th 
Omaha plant will continue to pay off for 
midwestern postwar cconomy in th 


ROLLING TRANSFORMER 


Mounted on its own flatcar, a new 
stands by for 
anywhere 


transformer 
power 


mobile 


emergency service 


railroad tracks can carry it. The 87- 
ton unit is one of two purchased re- 


cently by American Gas & Electric 
subsidiaries to insure electricity for 
the industrial area of Kingsport, Tenn 
Rated at 15,000 kw. each, the 
transformers can be used singly or 
together to handle the power needs of 
medium-sized and large communitic 
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EEDLE BEARINGS 


can increase the Efficiency of 
Textile Machinery, for example 


Mill operators would be inclined to step-up peacetime 
yardage estimates if they could preview tomorrow’s 
textile machines. For they will have greater efficiency 
and economy with less need of service attention than 
ever before. 

And this product improvement and better perform- 
ance will be due, in part, to increased use of the 
Torrington Needle Bearing. 

For this modern, high capacity anti-friction bearing 
offers so many advantages for design improvement and 
manufacturing cost economies that machine builders 
in many fields are using it with increasing frequency 
in their postwar designs. 

When planning your own postwar product improve- 
ments keep in mind the unique combination of advan- 
tages that quickly lead to widespread use of Torrington 
Needle Bearings in our Nation’s implements of war. 
Listed here are a few of the principal features: 


1. Small size 4. Efficient lubrication 


2. Light weight 5. Ease of installation 

3. High load capacity 6. Low cost 
Information on types, sizes, and ratings, along with a 
list of typical Needle Bearing applications will be found 
in Catalog No. 30-A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


Est. 1866, Torrington, Conn.,South Bend 21, Ind. 


“Makers of Needle Bearings 
and Needle Bearing Rollers’ 
New York + Boston + Philadelphia « Detroit 
Cleveland + Seattle « Chicago + San Francisco 
los Angeles + Toronto «+ London, England 


TORRINGTON \|\|||| BEARINGS 


grand manner now envi 

its promoters depends ; 

competitive position th¢ 

able to establish for itself 

tinuous” process of disti 
Claims are made that 

duced by the continuou 

10¢ a gal. less than that 

the batch process. 


Now It’s Popcorn 


Latest wartime shortag 


blamed on trebled appetites 


civilians, needs of the service, 


and OPA ceiling prices 


Only the armed forces wi 
popcorn this summer and fal] 

Civilians will have to go \ 
cause they gobbled up thr 
much popcorn during the past ty 
months as they normally consun 
the remaining supplies of t 1 
bumper crop will be distribut 
servicemen, popcorn industry sp 
men say. ‘I he new crop will not be 
vested until October. 
e Around the World—Thousand 
vending machines throughout thi 
try have already closed down be 
retailers cannot get corn. The pro 
are selling all available popcorn 
use in Army and Navy poppitg ) 
chines, scattered over the world f 
New Guinea to England, and almost t 
entire output of machines ha 
sold to post exchanges. 

Last year’s popcorn yield in eleven 
states producing it in commercial \ 
ume was 150,724,000 Ib., the secor 
largest crop on record. Output was ( 
lower than the 1942 crop of 160,9 
000 Ib., due to a lower yield per acx 
in all producing states except Califon 
and Missouri. However, the 1943 ha 
vest was 39% above the 1935-41 average 

Sales by retailers last year were est 
mated at more than $120,000,000 
@ OPA Blamed—Processors blame OPA 
in part for the dearth of popcom, 
though admitting that sales to the 
armed forces and the abnormally hig! 
civilian consumption are mostly respor 
sible. 

Last fall OPA fixed a ceiling of $3. 
per cwt. at the farm and $8.75 fo 
processors at a time when popcorn ¥ 
selling around $7.50 at the farm an 
shelled corn at $18. 

When OPA announced that the 
ing would be imposed in three week 
there was a wild scramble to bu 
supplies. Industry leaders say that sinc 
that time there has been a wide blac 
market. 
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AR BUSINESS 


HECKLIST 


A digest of new federal | 4 


sgulations affecting priorities, 
ice control, and transportation. 


creased Civilian Supply 


WPB has ruled that qualified small 
f@cturers Of farm machinery, cquip- 

ot, and repair parts in specified labor 
, may now produce these items with- 

, striction if only surplus materials or 
serials obtained with an AA-4 preference 
s are used (Direction 3, Order L-257). 
lo return to civilian trade channels 
ind stocks no longer required by the men 
the armed forces, the War Food Admin- 
ation is offering specified quantities of 
following foods for resale to the original 
mned tomato juice, canned to- 
catchup, sugar, and, in the Midwest, 

od egg powder... . An improved supply 
‘normal butyl alcohol, normal butyl ace- 
te. secondary butyl alcohol, and Ethyl 
ate has led WPB to allocate limited 
intities of these solvents for nitro-cellu- 
sc lacquer and thinner for civilian uses 
h were formerly prohibited (Order M- 
Order M-327). 


elaxation of Priorities 


By amending Order L-20, WPB has 
thorized anyone holding surpius stocks 
cellophane to sell them without restric- 
ons for uses permitted under the order. 
Restrictions on the use of copper, 
and stecl in direct-fired side arm 

ater heaters and in direct and indirect 
heaters have been relaxed by an 
cadment to WPB Order L-185, and 
ccifications for range boilers and_hot- 
r storage tanks have been revised by 

} amendment to Order L-199, to permit 
production of more durable equipment. 
.. General Preference Order E-5-a has 
n amended by WPB to permit unre- 
ricted sales of gage blocks, production and 
bspection gages, and tool room specialties 
Because Vinsol resins and Truline binder 
sed in asphalt emulsions for building air- 
rts and roads—are now in adequate sup 
ly. WPB has amended Order M-340 to 
move these chemicals from allocation con- 
. All restrictions on saponified (un- 

tilled) red oil and on the sale and delivery 
tung oil have been removed by amend 
bents to War Food Orders 39, 42, and 53; 
at Food Administration approval must 
| be obtained for the use of tung oil, 


yever 
vOVCT 


A 95-FOOT “STRETCH” is available through this Hi-Reach Platform Telescoper, product 
of the Economy Engineering Company, 
our Army Air Forces. Torrington Type 


nina 4 ad 
dimRT 


RN) Ci 


ta 


used for plane and hangar maintenance by 
DC Needle Bearings were supplied for the 


twenty-two hoist mechanism sprocket shafts. These bearings were selected because 
of their compact design features coupled with extremely high capacity, permitting 
light but strong construction in the telescoping mechanism. 


HANDLING AIRCRAFT ENGINES and other 
heavy parts is a job that calls for smooth 
operation — supplied by this portable 
hydraulic hoist manufactured by Federal 
Aircraft Works. The low coefficient of 
friction of the NCS Torrington Needle 
Bearing in the hydraulic ram sprocket 
is an important factor in contributing,to 
the smooth, anti-friction operation. 


MILES OF WIRE are wound on “capstans”’ 
after it is drawn through dies to reduce 
it to the desired diameter. Torrington 
Type RC Needle Bearings are used as 
cam followers by the New England Butt 
Company to impart a “wobble” motion 
to the loose fitting ring on the drum of 
the capstan. The ring guides the wire so 
that it “lays” correctly on the drum. 
The high capacity and elimination of 
stress concentrations of these heavy duty 
Torrington Needle Bearings make them 
ideal for the purpose. 


TORRINGTON-BANTAM ENGINEERS, with long 
experience in the design and manufacture 
of anti-friction bearings of every major 
type, offer expert assistance in the de- 
sign and selection of the correct bearings 
for any given application. 


sed Fiberboard Containers 


To spread the supply of used shipping 
ntainers, OPA has provided that manu- 
turers who require wastepaper as a raw 
baterial may buy secondhand paperboard 
“upping containers at the ceiling prices for 
ese containers, provided that the con- 
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Torrincro 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TAPERED ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


* BANTAM BEARINGS DIVISION 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA 


ot 


a. 


A DEPENDABLE SOURCE FOR YOUR | 


POST-WAR PRECISION PARTS 


If your post-war plans call for pre- 
cision parts and assemblies, it will 
pay you to consult the Adeco or- 
ganization. These specialists in 
precision offer you the experience 
and facilities for all types of close- 
tolerance production on a contract 
basis provide a dependable 
source of supply for your most ex- 


acting requirements. 


AIRCRAFT & DIESEL EQUIPMENT CORP 
North Rav 


New illustrated booklet tells 
the complete Adeco story. 
Write for free copy today. 


4401 enswood Avenue 


ILLINOIS 


Precision 


CHICAGO 40 


Your Partners 


“Extra good ... because 
it’s EXTRA-AGED!” 


you SAY SO, TOO .. . if you’re 
fortunate enough to be living or 
visiting where you can enjoy Hyde 
Park—the true lager beer that’s 
brewed the slower, old-world way 
that makes a world of difference! 
Hyde Park is 
seldom equalled, 
never excelled! 


BUY 
ANOTHER 
WAR BOND 
NOW! 


Copyright 1944, Hyde Park Breweries Association, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri 


YD 
PARK 


True Lager 
BEER 


tainers are used for shipping and not as raw 
material. Containers that are bought for 
use in making a product must be priced 
under ceilings established for wastepaper 
Previously, all wastepaper bought by such 
individuals had to be priced as wastepaper, 
regardless of the purpose for which it was 
beught. Purchasers who ordinarily buy sec 
endhand containers in a setup condition 
may now procure them at price ccilings for 
sccondhand containers; formerly, to qualify 
for such ceilings, the containers had to be 
knocked down flat. (Amendment 1, Regu- 
lation 529.) 


Cooking Equipment 


As part of its program to provide ade 
quate industrial feeding facilities, WPB has 
authorized production, beginning July 1, 


of nonclectric commercial cooking equip- 
ment and food and plate-warming equip 
ment at an annual rate of 72% of 1941 


production, and has permitted the manu 
facture of nonelectric commercial dish 
washers at the rate of 92% of 1941 pro 
duction. Formerly, only 25% of the base 
year output was allowed. Purchase of this 
equipment will be restricted to mect the 


needs of industrial feeding programs as 
determined by the Office of Civilian Re- 


quirements, and deliveries are subject to 
WPB approval. Manufacturers who wish 
to make these items should apply to the 
Plumbing & Heating Division of WPB, 


and, if they need contr 
they should apply for t 
CMP-4B. 

Restrictions on distribut 


tric griddles, hot plates, 

urns are cased by this order 
used 
Order 
is amended.) 


Rationed Meats 


and dairy products upon wh 
tion 
hardship 
ruled that restaurants, hotel 
feeding facilities, hospitals, an 
appl 


illotment of meats and fats in 


If 


was for purchase of beef steak 


or 


ire still required, they may a 
increased 
tion Order 


Medical Furniture 


permitting 
surgical and hospital equipment 
cased 
certain 
niture. Restrictions, previously in for 


equipment 
L-182, 


are remo 


as amended 


lo take care of institutiona 


in red ration points 


(BW -Jun.3’44,p1§ | \ 


for an increase in th 


their principal use of red 


of dairy products, for which 


allotment. (Amendm 


5.) 


With an eve to conserving ¥ in 
the manufacture 


+ + 


on the use of 


medical 


restrictions 


items of and 


FLAG WINNERS 


American Red Cross The Davison Chemical Corp. New Haven Screw M 
Denver, Colo. Baltimore, Md Products 
American Steel Dredge Co., ieee Manet | tia New Haven, Conn 
Inc Arcanum, Ohio North Terminal Machine ( 
Fort Wayne, Ind 4 Boston, Mass 
: . Downing Box Co. : ; 
Associated Spring Corp., Milw o B Wie Oak Rubber Co. 
Raymond Mfg. Co : — Ravenna, Ohio 
Corry, Pa Eastern Heat Treating & Plastic & Die Cast Pr 
Atlas Powder Co. Brazing Corp. Corp 
Giant, Calif New York, N. Y Los Angeles, Calif. 
t sig 7 Scai Co. 
\utomatic Signal Corp. Goodyear Clearwater Mills Onl a _ P 
East Norwalk, Conn (Two plants) akmon A a. 
Behr Manning Corp., Norton ' , Stewart-Warner Cor] 
ao ' Mansfield Tire & Rubber Co Dixon, Il 
Pike, Co M , + 
Littleton, N. H. Mansfield, Ohio 4. B. Stoves, Inc 
Chromium Process Co. Markem Machine C Battle Creek, Mich. 
Shelton, Conn Keene, N. H. The Ward Products 
Cole Laboratories, Inc. Cleveland, Ohio 
. : - Miller Mfg. (¢ . 
Long Island City, N. Y. Welch Allyn Co. 
: z Detroit, Mich ict MY 
Commercial Solvents Corp., ; pa ane 
Dixie Ordnance Works Milwaukee Stamping Co. Wesley Steel Treating 
Sterlington, La Milwaukee. Wis Milwaukee, Wis 
(Names of winners of the Army-Navy and Maritin Commission awards for excelle ' 
production announced prior to this new list will be f d previous issues of Business Weck 
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Turning Point 


@ Shortly after the first world war, 
Eaton engineers were workin 
feverishly with a hollow, self-cool- 
ing valve that would permit airplane 
engines to cover long distances at 
high speed without overheating. 


Progress was made—and much was 
learned during those trying days. 
And the work continued, in con- 
junction with aircraft engineers. 


The famous Sodium-Cooled Valve 
was the result. It marked the turning 
point in aviation history. 


Because of the Sodium-Cooled Valve, 
thousands of fast, powerful military 


planes are now able to fly long dis- 
tances and bomb out strategic enemy 
targets. Airplanes patrol the convoy 
lanes. Airplanes map hostile terri- 
tory. Airplanes carry military freight 
and passengers to every way-point 
in the world. And airplanes may 
well force @ turning point in the war. 


‘et the real development of the air- 
plane still lies ahead. It is a story of 
progress that is still in its opening 
chapters. 

When peace comesagain, still larger, 
finer airplanes will bring about 4 
turning point in long distance trans- 
portation of all kinds. Global air 


routes will cut time and distance 
—and bring revolutionary changes 
in living habits on every continent. 


Eaton considers it a great privilege, 
as well as a great responsibility, to 
be so closely associated with the 

reat new American industry that is 
» ser ser to change the history of 
the world. 


EATON 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 

PLANTS: CLEVELAND + DETROIT + SAGINAW 

MARSHALL « BATTLE CREEK * VASSAR + MASSILLON 


SUPPLIERS OF FINE PRECISION PARTS TO THE AUTOMOTIVE AND AIRCRAFT INDUSTRIES FOR MORE THAN THIRTY YEARS 


—NOW, AND TILL VICTORY IS WON, DEVOTING OUR ENTIRE FACILITIES AND RESCURCES TO WAR 


worRK. 


..- ADD A PLACE 
AT YOUR PLANNING TABLE 
3 


He can help machinery builders to put 
added sales appeal into that new machine. 


He can help manufacturing and processing 
plants to get the most from new production machinery 
or processing lines. 


He can help by getting electric motor-drive into the 
picture early, where it properly and profitably belongs 
—so that design and planning begin with the question 
“What functions can the motor perform besides 
supplying power?” Reliance engineers in the in- 
dustrial centers listed below can aid you in finding 
profitable answers. 


Motor Drive Provides 
Within Itself a Means of 


SPEED CONTROL » REVERSING 
BRAKING » CONTROLLED ACCELERATION 
TANDEM OPERATION - REMOTE CONTROL 
TENSION CONTROL + SAFETY 
SLOW SPEEDS (""icosrecron) 


Applying these functions to boost production 
and improve quality is APPLICATION 
ENGINEERING. That's our business. 


RELIAN 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 tvanhoe Road «+ Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ® Boston © Buffalo * Chicago ® Cincinnati © Detroit * Greenville (S.C.) © Houston 
Los Angeles * Minneapolis * New York ® Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh * Portland (Ore.) © St. Lovis 
Solt Lake City © San Francisco ® Syracuse * Washington, 0. C. © and other principal cities 


removed by this amended 
metal to 25% of the tota 
item. The new ruling \ 
satisfactory products, will 
a critical matcrial—and wi 
market essential hospital a 
items that have been hard ¢ 
of the wood shortage. Pr 
the use of nickel, monel met 
copper-base alloy, and alu S 
unchanged. (Schedule 3, Orde: 1.214) — 


Coal Substitutes 


Because coal dealers will 
to sell substitutes for anthra: 
minous coal in the coming 
has set up rules by which c& na 


price ceilings for the substitut Ce 
ings will be based on the ma sin 


for the fuel most similar to he 
places. It is expected that antl iealer 
will substitute bituminous co ind 
dealers in -low volatile bitw ( 
will use high volatile bitum Sir 
larity in size, quality, and 15 
purchaser; quantity of purchas 


delivery are to be considered in comput 
new prices, which must be s tted 
the OPA district office f yprova 
(Amendment 22, Revised Regulation 122 


Knit Wear 


WPB has announced a third knit-voog 


program, calling for production of mor 
than 99,275,000 items of knit wear for us 


in infants’ and children’s apparel and ig 
men’s work socks. 

Manufacturers of knit underwear have 
been informed by WPB. that, beginning 
July 1, their output during the third and 
fourth calendar quarters of this year must 
be at least equal to their output in the cor 
responding quarters of 1943, to mect mil 
tary and essential civilian needs. (Genew 
Direction 1, under Order M-328.) 


Petroleum 


Production of aviation-grade crude petro 
leum and aviation-grade gasoline component 
no longer has preferred status, as a result of 
action by the Petroleum Admunistration 
for War revoking Recommendation 
Requirements for all grades of petroleum 
are now at an all-time high—as is petroleum 
production—and PAW. feels that maximum 
output will be maintained without such 
preferential rating as Recommendation 5 
provided, PAW cautions that this does not 
mean there is any less need for the aviation 
grades, but expanded facilities for petroleum 
production make it unnecessary to differen 
tiate between types of crude petroleums 


Sugar 


Sugar quotas for industrial users 

the third quarter of 1944 will be the sam 
as those for the second quarter (B\\ -] 

10°44,p19), OPA has announced. Percent 
ages will be 80% of consumption in! 
same months of 1941 for all users cxce 
drug manufacturers, who will continuc ! 
get 125% of their base-period allotment 
Adjustments are made in 393 counties! 
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One of Rohr’s assignments 

is making parts for and assem 

bling installations of the superchargers that drive Libera- 
tors through the stratosphere. Rohr methods save hundreds 
of man hours on this one operation * This is another 
instance of how American manufacturing is supercharged 


to drive American production far above the reach of Axis 


CHULA VISTA, CALIFORNIA 


wee 


enemies * The teamwork of American industry, working 


together for quicker victory is exemplified by sixty-five separate 


firms which contribute their engineering and production 


HELPING TO WRITE 
THE STORY OF TOMORROW 


Supercharge your Bond Buying! Teamwork for Victory, staying on the job to finish the job 


skill toward the completion of this supercharger installation. 


... that’s as American as Valley Forge ..-or Tarawa, 


No war-time 
gadget 


‘Budgit’ Crane Assembly 
provides an ingenious 
method allowing any workman 
to build a bridge or jib crane in 
one hour’s time using only a 
wrench. A few-minute study 
of the simple instructions gives 
him all the information he needs. 


There is no drilling—no ma- 
chine work of any kind. 


To acquire a Jib or Under- 
hung Bridge Crane, an I-Beam 
bought locally and a Crane As- 
sembly are all you need. For a 
Top Running Crane, an I-beam 
and shaft are required. Every- 
thing else, complete with clear 
instructions, is included in the 
assembly. 

Because you may acquire the 
[-beam (and shaft) locally, 
transportation costs are low. On 
the proper priority we can 
usually make immediate ship- 
ment and your crane can operate 
the day you receive your 
‘Budgit’ Crane Assembly. 

Write for Bulletin 355 which 
contains full information of 
this quick, economical way to 
acquire jib or bridge cranes. 


(vi) BUDGIT” 


th") Crane Assemblies 


MANNING, MAXWELD & MOORE, INC. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Show-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘load Lifter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 

Hancock Valves, Consolidated Safety and Relief Valves and 
‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 


MAXWELL 


|} plement 3, General Ration Order 5.) 


reficct population changes affecting indus 
trial users who serve these areas. 
Restaurants, hotels, lunchrooms, large 
boarding houses, schools, and in-plant fa 
cilities which do their own baking ar 
granted additional allotments of sugar rang 
ing from 20% to 25% of the sugar used 


| for baking only. ‘The increase is applicabk 


to the May-June allotment period and to 
following periods. (Amendment 69, 
cral Ration Order 5; Amendment 3, 


Gen 
Sup 


Glass Bottles 


In an amended action affecting glass con- 
taincrs for malt beverages, distilled spirits, 
and milk, WPB scts a standard design for 
a one-trip beer bottle; liberalizes rules for 
marking miniature liquor bottles; and makes 
it clear that beer or liquor bottles com 
pletely manufactured before Sept. 12, 1942, 
may be sold and used. Specifications as to 
milk bottle design permit minor deviations 
from the — standard (Order L-103, as 
amended; Order L-103, Schedule A, as 
amendcd.) 


Track-Laying Tractors 


All producers of repair parts for track- 


| laying tractors are brought under the pro 


visions of revised WPB Order L-53-b 
Manufacturers of tractors who also make 
repair parts are required to ship not more 
than 65% of their output of repair parts to 
the military agencies during the six months’ 
period ended Dec. 31, 1944, and each year 
following. The 35% allotment of critical 
parts for nonmilitary use is free for unre- 
stricted sale. ‘To purchase repair parts, pro 
ducers and dealers must use an emergency 
certification, except in specified cases. 
(Order L-182, as amended.) 


Construction Equipment 


To encourage the sale of idle construc- 
tion and mining _ equipment, , urgently 
needed in  coal-stripping, logging, and 


| petroleum production, OPA has established 
| an alternative method for pricing second- 
| hand tractors, shovels, draglines, and cranes 


to take effect June 14. This method scts 
a sliding scale of percentages of the base 
prices for the equipment when new. Per 
centages range from 60% of new base pricc 
for machinery made in 1939 to 80% of 
new base price for 1943 machinery (the 
amount to be determined by adding to 


55% of the new base price an additional ' 


5% for cach year of manufacture beginning 
with 1939 up to 1943). If the purchaser 
rebuilds and guarantees the machine, he 
may add to his ceiling price the cost of 
transporting the equipment from the place 
of purchase to the place of rebuilding 
(Amendment 117, Regulation 136.) 


Tin Cans 


Packers’ quarterly quotas of metal cans, 
established under Direction 2, WPB Order 
M-81, at 25% of annual quota for a num- 
ber of products, have been placed under 
further controls. For the second quarter, 
nonfood items (listed in Schedule III of 
the order) are limited to 25% of the full 
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annual quota or to 50° 
paints and paint products, | 
quota less first-quarter con 
ever is greater. For th 
Schedule III items and sp 
—such as corned beef hash 
boned turkey, boned chick 
soups, beans—are limited t¢ 
annual packing quota o1 
unused annual quota, whic! 
Direction 2, Order M-81, 


Shoes 


WPB has ruled that wl 
with tips and foxes (heel 
uppers) suitable for dycing 
only as all-white shoes 
certify to the manufacturet 
sell such shoes only in an 
unless they have special px 


d t 
W?PB to sell them as two-tonc 


Other Priority Actions 


Manufacturers must apply 
permission to use brass and bro 
containing morc than 74% CO} 
tin unless they were allowed 
copper-base alloy for the sai 
some time during the last six 
1943, or unless a WPB order, 
tions of the military agencics 
higher copper or tin content (O: Ml 
as amended). ... No packer 
cucumber pickles or pickle prod 
he has first contracted to scll at 
of his products to the Army, the \\. 
Administration has directed, in \\! 

. Distributors of flashlight batteries : 
farmers and other essential civi : 
may replenish their inventories by ap 
for preference ratings on WPB | 
application should be filed befor 


Other Price Actions 


Maximum dollar-and-cents ceiling pr 
for linseed oil shortening and |i 
margarine established by OPA in \ 
ment 22, Regulation 53, replacc 
centage markup-over-cost method of 
which has been in effect; the new p 
not higher than the weighted avera; 
prices formerly prevailing. ... | 
first time, OPA has fixed dollar-a 
ceiling prices for various grades of 
sunflower seed oil. . . . A nation 
duction of 1¢ in prices for fresh fish 
seafood sold to retailers by certai 
salers, and restrictions affecting al 
for containers will reduce consum 
from l¢ to 3¢ per Ib. (OPA Am 
32, Regulation 418); Amendment 
the same regulation increases fi 
prices for drawn halibut by 14¢ per |b 
raises by $¢ prices on all halibut |: 
Alaskan ports. ... OPA has 1 
Amendment 29, Regulation 306, t 


Casting 


cssors who buy canned fruits and vegetable 


from government agencies to resell | 
ians must use in sales to civilians tl 
prices established for such sales of t 
pack of the same products 

prices for wholesale grades of eggs 
tended by OPA until the effective « 
revised egg regulation to be issucd 
(Amendment 26, Regulation 333) 


{ 
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lot Meals...Warm Homes... row « uovo crs 257° seiow zero 


OME bitter cold morning you may owe a In this first and only installation of its kind, 
vote of thanks to Cooper-Bessemer com the gas is compressed in the liquefaction process 
pressors. by three Cooper-Bessemer compressors, driven 


by that same gas. This is a typical example of 
For years gas men have known they could : g yi 


supply more gas for seasonal purposes like house 
heating, if they could store it economically 
during slack periods. 


Now at Cleveland, Ohio, the East Ohio Gas 
Company liquefies natural gas—stores it for 
months at a time at 257° below zero in big steel 
spheres insulated with three feet of solid cork. 


modern industry’s use of Cooper-Bessemer com- 
pressors, a use which may be extended to many 
cities in post war to assure hot coffee and more 
comfortable homes for new millions of Americans. 


The liquefied gas occupies a minute fraction 
of its former space. In fact, the three spheres on 


THE 
a half-acre plot hold gas which in the old days Cooper-Bessemer 


would have occupied fifty acres of mammoth 


gas-holding cylinders. CORPORATION 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio + Grove City, Pa. 


ILDERS OF DEPENDABLE ENGINES FOR 111 YEARS 


but... we can show you how 
to give it the sales appeal of extra strength 


we Heppenstall 


Forgings 


Maybe you can’t “spot” all of tomorrow’s markets but you can 
be darn sure that your product will have better marketability if its vital 
parts are good forgings . . . Heppenstall Forgings have long demonstrated 
their superiority. In items like alloy billets, back-up roll sleeves, rings and 
carbon or alloy shafting, they give your product a “tough backbone” 
that means greater service—and sales... Incidentally, if you make drop 
forgings, specify Heppenstall Hardtem Die Blocks—they deliver 
more forgings per sinking. Let us prove these statements. Write 


Heppenstall Company, Department BW, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Heppenstall: Company 


Makers of Heppenstall Automatic Safe-T-Tongs 
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A Union Ancel 


Alliance betwee: 
and Rocky Mountain p: 
revealed as Josephine Roche’; 
company reports union |oans. 


How the Rocky Mountai: 
once Colorado's second larg: 
ducer, has been carried for y« 
made through a subsidiary o it 
of the United Mine Workers of 
America has been revealed by « trustee’, 
report filed in U. S. District Court y 
Denver. 

@ Loan Is Revealed—Identit, 
Mountain's guardian angel first 
light several years ago—back 
1930's when the company a; 
a Reconstruction Finance (¢ 
—but the revelation was rath 
All that was known publich 
the company was in debt to | 
or a subsidiary, to the tune of § 
But officials wouldn’t talk about 
deal. 

Silent also was Rocky Mountain's 
noted woman president, Miss Jose phine 
Roche, a former Assistant Secretary of 
the ‘T'reasury who once ran for governor 
of Colorado and who is known throug! 
out the nation for her welfare and social 
reform activities. 

@ She Made News—A militant leader, 
Miss Roche made national headlines in 
the early thirties when her compa 
voluntarily recognized the U.M.\\ 
broke the united antiunion front « 
Colorado coal mine operators. 

But the details of the financial rel 

tionship between Rocky Mountain and 
the U.M.W. remained a mystery unt 
the trustee’s report was filed as a res 
of Miss Roche’s petition for a 778 
reorganization last spring after the co 
pany was bedeviled by minority bond 
holders’ lawsuits. , 
e A Composite Name—Most intriguin 
offspring of this wedding of labor and 
capital is Lewmurken, Inc., a Delawax 
corporation set up by U.M.W. sever 
years ago to lend surplus union cash t 
several coal companies in need of fina 
cial aid. U.M.W. officials thoug):t that 
the union shouldn’t hold collateral 
rectly. 

The name Lewmurken represents the 
first syllables of the names of John | 
Lewis, president of the mine workers 
Philip Murray, president of the C.1.0 
and at that time vice-president of Lew» 
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: @ ARE IN 


ote. 1) @aarel. SHEE VAC F- 
—i\ —\\ FQ”  \y TERMS OF PREWAR PRICES.. 


SS ai) / “‘Dick wants to buy a house—his own. Di Nicola says 
).M.w = \N\ . > he'll blow his dough in every night-spot from the 
Ne Golden Gate to Broadway. Davis is spending his on 
' continuing at Law School. Ryan’s mind is on the 
oche’s ; ; P~ : . softest tweed suit money can buy... 


ans, 2 4) a d | z: \ “a ‘‘Me? Main thing | want is this little number . . . some- 
thing convertible that will do eighty. That's some- 


Co, Riky Tho’ ; - thing I've always wanted. And after that fifteen 
. — mile march today under full pack, I’d like to know 
who does deserve to roll along U. S. highways — if 

| don’t?” 


Tustee’s . ‘ ‘ x wekekk tk 


But somebody paid extra for a pound of butter 
yesterday and the grocer ‘forgot’? to mention 
ration stamps... 


ed for ’ ; Somebody who can’t wait for new clothes de 
p. loa cided to invest in a snappy suit instead of a 
veiled we ’ War Bond... 


And someone else, who couldn’t wait for Vic- 
tory, shopped for an unscrupulous dealer with a 
phonograph to sell—at a black market price! 

Somebody bought in the black market . . . 
somebody spent money unnecessarily .. . and 
each time prices went a little higher. Meanwhile, 
ten million men and women in the Armed Forces 
are dreaming of home and the good American 


eal things that peace will bring them. Dreaming 
| - in terms of prewar prices. 
P , When they get back, will they discover that 
leader, . ; Fu . the dollars and cents they’ve been saving so 
ines n a ‘ 1 carefully won’t be enough for what they’d 
pat ae “s planned? Will they find that while they fought 
Vand ca ° ; you helped shrink their savings? 
mnt ; - Or will you greet them proudly, knowing you 
: helped win your battles as they did theirs? 
ih d 
Vu 
result . 
-~ Do These Three Things: 
k . MS COME TRUE...- 
i TO MAKE POST-WAR DREA 5 eeians ae ich If we support 
“bond ncourage our representatives in Washington to we've got an 
pond E xtra income away. Hard, yes, but not as them. Bond. for America’s post-war 
nse dle saddling our children with Save—invest in War s ihe 
eum hard as inflation. and future and your own. The suckers are the et : 
mr and are spending — not the ones who are saving. Thin 


laware that through. 


DIESEL ano AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
1120 Leggett Avenue, New York 59, N.Y. Builders of diesel-electric equipment and 
aircraft parts for our armed forces. Divisions: Hill Diesel Engine Company, Edwards 


Company, Edwards Aircraft Products, Inc., Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company. 


: Diesel Engines, 5 to 2000 h.p. » Gasoline Engines ™ Generator Sets » Generators » Power Units 
10 Switchboards * Pumping Units » Hydraulic Aircraft Equipment » Recoil Mechanisms » Power Mowers 
Cwhs Power Brushes * Snow Removal Equipment » Streamlined DeLuxe Railway Motor Trains * Diesel Locomotives 
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Purchase of 
Government-Owned Plants 


When the shift from war to civilian produc- 
tion occurs, opportunities may be available 
to purchase from the Government modern, 
efficient plants in strategic locations. Far- 
sighted executives will prepare for such ex- 
pansion by timely provision of adequate 
capital, in proper form, at reasonable cost. 


The best time to finance is when earnings and 
prospects are good, while market conditions 
Gre favorable, and well before necessity 
forces the issue—in short when you can. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKING 


NEW YORK 6,N. Y¥. 
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Doing business 94 
years ago 


This “check” was written in the days when business 
concerns, in the absence of banks, performed all 
kinds of extra services. 

In that same year, 1850, George Frick built his first 
steam engine. In 1882, as a special service, his Com- 
pany changed a steam engine into an ammonia com- 


FRICK STEAM ENGINE 
or THE 1850's 


FRICK REFRIGERATING 
MACHINE OF 18383 


pressor. 

Today Frick Refrigerating, Ice-making, and Air 

Conditioning Equipment is known around the world. 

. And modern Frick Refrigerating Machines by the 


thousands, incorporating every advanced 


ment, are performing many unusual services for the 


Armies and Navies of the Allies. 


FRICK CO., WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


MODERN FRICK 
“ECLIPSE” COMPRESSOR 


=) national representative of tl 


improve: | 


union; and Thomas Kenn MN 
secretary-treasurer. All of tock 4 
Lewmurken, which was ap 
union at its 1942 convent 
by U. M. W., although it 
the names of three internat 
@ No. 1 Creditor—The rep 


Mountain’s trustee, Wilbu: 
vealed that the compan 
creditor is Lewmurken, 
$597,596 of notes and hok 
$874,000 of Rocky Mount 
in addition to 4,437 share 
and $14,909 shares of co 
Lewmurken—which report« 
loans of $1,112,000—is fol 
icy started by Lewis, who re; 
Rocky Mountain $100,00( 
union subsidiary was orga 
Lewmurken thus recall 
| before the paths of Lewis \I 
parted, but the story really ; 
1927 when Miss Roche in 
father’s majority interest in R 
Mountain Fuel Co. 
@ Hired a Liberal—Miss Ro 
was nationally known as a < 
labor and human rights in a p 
Colorado coal operators w« 
together in a successful fight 
ization. When she took ov 
of the company, Miss Roche « 
as general counsel Edward P. ¢ 
Colorado liberal lawyer whi 
fended union men in the mu t 
growing out of the “Ludlow Massa 
cases in which miners’ wives 


National Gua 


dren and Colorado 

members had been slain. | \ 
president she chose John L. Laws 
onetime president of the Colorado Fe 


eration of Labor, formers 
ie ~Umite 
Mine Workers, and stormy 
the long labor struggle in Col 
@ Signed U.M.W. Contract—S 
ing policies aroused other m 
ators, but they really hit the 1 
Miss Roche and Lawson call 
U.M.W. and signed a 100 
shop contract with base pay of S7 
a rate then unheard of in Co 
@ Workers Helped Out—Ih 
Rocky Mountain the only 
coal operation in Colorado a 
} companies promptly launched 
| cutting campaign. Miss Ro 
ployees advanced the company 
| by leaving half their pay for 
one-half months with it as 
Labor in gencral rallied to Mis 
support, 7+ unions forming 
committees, to canvass for R.\M 
orders from door to door. 
When the NRA coal code 
mulated (Miss Roche champi 


| 


Colorado companies becam« 

unionized and have remaine , ¢ 

| cept for a few captive mines. : 
Thus Miss Roche won her ty 
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the socia rights front, but at the same 
time her company lost its position as a 
jining symbol in the eyes of unionists 
» Went to Washington—In 1934, Miss 
Roche went to Washington as an Assist- 
iit Secretary Of the Treasury, and she 
yeld this job three years. While she 
yas away, the company continued to 
have financial troubles. Its principal 
hurden was a bonded debt of $3,961,- 
000 in first-mortgage 5% bonds in 
herited from the original management. 
This debt was incurred partly through 
acquisition of huge tracts of coal lands. 
The company got a $75,000 Recon- 
¢ruction Finance Corp. loan and paid 
it of, but was denied a oust of $475,000. 
Miss Roche spent more time in Den- 
er after the death of J. Paul Peabody, 
yho had operated the company in her 
sence, and in 1939 she returned to 
become its active head. 
e Reorganization Plan—In order to 
oid 77-B reorganization proceedings, 
« offered holders of the $3,961,000 
nds a reorganization plan by which 
would accept 1° for 1939 and 
1940, and 24% annually during the re- 
maining life of the bonds, with an ex- 
tension of maturity date. ‘Fhey are now 
to mature in 1953. 
Coincidentally, stockholders signed a 


UMW 


ther 
Uity 


In 1928 Josephine Roche, Rocky 
Mountain Fuel Co.’s _ president, 
smashed Colorado’s antiunion barri- 
le by signing a contract with the 
tited Mine Workers. And in return 
\f{W. has supported her debt- 
ridden company and now holds notes 
that total $597,596. 


C2 
U; 
v 


de 
1944 
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if unanswered mail is 
costing you good will.. 


4 


, 


ANOTHER COMPLAINT! 

THEY SAY WE HAVEN'T 

ANSWERED THEIR LAST 
TWO INQUIRIES YET! 


Send for this... 


THIS FREE Hammermill! idea-book, 
“Very Promptly Yours,”’ is a practical, 
tested guide to help you organize your 
correspondence, keep it moving smooth- 
ly, and answer today’s mail TODAY. 
It shows how “a little paper work can 
move a lot of paper work.” 


This book is packed with useful sug- 
gestions. Another good suggestion is 
that you specify Hammermill Bond 
for your letterheads and office forms. 
You can rely on this paper because its 
qualities are still safeguarded by the 


toughest tests in papermaking—also 
by more than 45 years’ experience i 
the manufacture of economical busi 
ness papers for American offices. 


In 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK --- iT !S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


an: 


oh wae 
a “a se 
ity z 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me—free—a copy of the Hammermill 
idea-book, “Very Promptly Yours.” 


DO MORE THAN BEFORE 
BUY EXTRA ‘‘V” BONDS 


Position 
(Please attach to, or write on, your company letterhead ) 


Name 


| $16,000,000,0¢ 
WAGNER ee UNITED STATES OF / 


RS BONDS © TE SOMDS © TOR NOTES © Lawees wer) 


PRODUCTS )  eepeeeeeeses meee 
for . oon 
industry 


— of the 

: ‘ * ]$ mo 
Sa 

a accord 


Sra SS a a ces A Indust 


These 
but tl 
BARGAIN SALE ry 
To help the current war bond drive ope? 
New York’s financial district 
ganized the largest “selling group” \ Ra 


formed to distribute investm« 


ities—and has launched its cainy 

with full page ads (above). Mad and 
of 578 investment dealers, 
building and loan associations 
banking institutions—including loc: oper. 
agencies of Belgian, Canadian, ( 

nese, Czechoslovakian, French: 

ish, Swiss, and South American ban! — 


NOFLAMOL TRANSFORMERS oiief ee Bes 
nite “offer to sell and a solicitation off lower 
orders.” The bold salesmanship \g§900,0( 


are filled with noninflammable liquid i: siti contiist to the como h 1 


rarmings hea li ] « ll « | ( \ * 
7 » o ¢ yf 1 


enou 


P, Fre 


Many industrial plant power problems are being solved through the 
installation of Wagner Noflamol Transformers. 

These transformers are filled with noninflammable synthetic liquid 
which makes possible their installation in locations where regular 
oil-filled transformers would constitute a fire hazard. Can be installed 
indoors or adjacent to buildings without the need and expense of 
providing special fireproof vaults ...In addition to Noflamol management contract with Coal Mu 
Transformers, Wagner Products for industry include all types and Management, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohi 
sizes of oil-filled Power and Distribution Transformers, Air-Cooled which modernized and mechanized thi 
. . ; two largest mines, the Columbine a 
Transformers, Constant-Current Regulators, Electric Motors, and Redastetel 
Hydraulic Braking Systems. @ Suit for Damages—According ti 

For details, consult the nearest of Wagner's 29 branch offices Roche’s recent petition, hol 
located in principal cities and manned by trained engineers. 93.14% of the bonds assented to the sae 

P : reorganization plan, but suits were fied 000. : 
Write for Bulletins TU-33, by four holders of “‘nonassented”” bo: oy 
TU-180 and TU-181 demanding payment at the f 


= interest. One bondholder de: 
FOR VICTORY—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS and STAMPS Pra. = $50,000 in damages for alleged 
atte management. 

Bondholders charged that tl 
pany permitted some of its inn 
holdings of coal lands to be sold 


corporate issues—“under no circum mend 
stances to be construed as an offe-ffhave t 
ing of these securities for sale or solic:f"S © 


1 ” Ne - 
tation of an offer to buy. marke 
; @ Cos 


ing to 
Ameri 
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uses, thereby diminishing its assets. 
eNet Profit This Year—Miss Roche 
told stockholders that the company has 
own a net profit thus far in 1944, 
compared with a small net loss in 1943, 
and that mechanization has resulted in 
, cost record lower than that of com- 
peting ce mpanics. 

Miss Roche, who remains as presi- 


dent although the court-appointed trus- | 


tee is now active head of the company, 
is reported to hold $199,000 in bonds, 
13,180 shares of preferred, and 18,320 
shares of Common, 

e Working Two Mines—Rocky Moun- 
tiin’s total debts are listed as $978,889, 
with negotiable assets of $172,495. 
Value of the mining property and lands 
is estimated at $1,000,000. Active life 
of the Columbine mine may not exceed 
1§ months at present rate of production, 
according to the trustee, and that of the 
Industrial mine from three to four years. 
These are the only two being worked, 
but the company is said to have valu- 
able undeveloped reserves that can be 
opened later, 


Rails’ Net Slips 


Increases in ton-miles 


and gross income aren't large 
enough to offset rising trend in 
operating costs. 


Freight trafic on the nation’s Class I 
railroads in April, as measured by ton- 
miles, disclosed a 24% year-to-year rise, 
and gross revenues, despite this year's 
lower freight rates, were up some $11,- 
000,000. 

Total taxes accrued during the month 
shrank almost $16,000,000, or 9.7%, 
and fixed charges, because of the tre- 
mendous amount of debt the roads 
have been able to retire with war earn- 
ings over the last year and a half, were 
markedly lower. 
® Costs Increase—Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to current estimates of the Assn. of 
American Railroads, even these favor- 
able factors weren’t sufficient to offset 
the sharply rising trend in operating 
costs, 

Operating costs rose $67,000,000, or 
over 15% in -the period. And the 
A.A.R. doesn’t think now that April net 
imcome, after the payment of all charges, 
rentals, ete., greatly exceeded $50,000,- 
000, compared with $83,000,000 for the 
same month in 1943 and a net of $57,- 
500,000 in April, 1942. 

* Trend Continues — Consequently, 
April not only produced the largest year- 
to-vear decline in monthly earnings thus 
far reported in 1944 by the Class I 
carriers but also proved to be, as well, 
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CALIFORNIA! 


IN PLANNING AHEAD, business, industrial, 
and banking executives are weighing the vast post-war 
opportunities in California. If you put your finger on the 
map of this State you touch the richest, most concen- 


trated market in the West. 


Your finger placed at almost any point on this map— 
at more than 300 points, in fact—will cover, too, a city 
or town where your interests can be served by the local 


facilities of Bank of America. 


This California-wide branch bank, long experienced 
in serving others, welcomes the opportunity of being 
helpful to you. Your inquiry is invited. 


CAPITAL FUNDS . $ 166,384,994.51 

DEPOSITS . » » 3,498,153,209.87 

RESOURCES 4 » 3,697,912,674.78 
(As of December 31, 1943) 


Calitornia’s statewide bank 
~-7 i ; 
Hank of America 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Main offices in two reserve cities of California...San Francisco - Los Angeles 


the eleventh consecut 
which net has run b 
| figures. 
Also, April was the f 
“RELAX, JOE. THOSE KELLYS the rails’ war boom st 
- monthly earnings hay 
WILL TEAR HIS TEETH OUT! those reported in the sir 
| years previously. 
@ Ton-Miles Gain-In ; 
months of 1944, ton-: 
about 6% and gross rev 
a year-to-year rise of alm 
cruals, too, were onl 
Nevertheless, it cost th 
$300,000,000 more to 
properties this year, and t 
earnings tumbling to 
$200,000,000. it is belix 
contrast to the $292,000. 
reported in the same 194 
the twelve months end 
1944, the rate of return t 
roads on their property in 
4.63% compared with 6.05 
vious period. 
@ May Seek Rate Hike—It ; 
this trend that the A.A.R 
nouncing recently that it 
fight further suspension of th 4 
freight rates (authorized in |42 
another six months’ period from June} 
1944, warned the Interstate ¢ 
Commission that the railro 
have to apply for a rate incr 
the year’s end (BW—May] 3’44,p7 


WOULD BAN U.G.I. PENSION 


Several corporations are awaiting \ 
interest the outcome of a suit 
delphia by minority stockhold« 
vent the United Gas Improve: 
from setting aside from assets $7 
for annuities for 92 emplo 


PROVED AND IMPROVED FOR 50 YEARS SC opty ne rs. 


, under an integration 


dered by the Securities & | 


Commission (BW —Feb.1'41,p 
: cut down its assets from $337 
to $49,000,000, and the minority ; 
contends the company will not | 
e * " ee 
operation another five years 
t, G claims that U.G.I. directors act 


gally in setting up a pension plan / 
TRUCK TIRES employees not under contract wl 
past services had already been paid f 
in full. , 
William W. Bodine, chairma 
executive committee, revealed 
NO MATTER how tough the tires—you cut down mileage rapidly | hearings that U.G.I. does not 
hauling loads above rated capacity. Suppose rated capacity of dual dissolve and explained that it 1 


rears (8.25-20) is 11,000 lbs., but actual load is 13,200 Ibs. (20% | tinue as an investment corpor 
U.G.I. has an informai pens 


out contractual protection to c1 


REGISTER, 


excess). Average mileage is reduced at least 30%. At high speed, 


mileage is further reduced. Since synthetic rubber stands less heat otis anes tes tein ab o 


and strain, exceeding load or speed limits will be still more serious. At present, 34 employees rec« 
We must make tires last. Your Kelly Tire Dealer can help. sions. Under neither plan w 
ployees contribute. Bodine « 
THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY, CUMBERLAND, MD. continuance of the present pen 
moral obligation. 

KEEP ON BUYING WAR BONDS 
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Typical motorized hand lift truck 


GIVE YOUR 
MOTORIZED HAND-LIFT TRUCKS THIS 


10% EXTRA WORK 


0 = 7% CAPACITY 
mo = WITHOUT INCREASE IN BATTERY BOX DIMENSIONS 
HEN materials pile up, that’s when the 10% 
extra capacity built into Philco XL Batteries 
can be a life-saver! 


In this ultra-modern storage battery designed by 
Philco, you'll find the extra reserve of power you 
4), need to keep your trucks on the job longer hours- 
to deliver the extra wallop when needed—to hau! 
Hy gr more material each day. 


Let us show you how Philco XL extra capacity 
Batteries today are solving the materials handling 
problems at crowded war plants, warehouses and 
ports of embarkation. Write for Industrial ‘Truck Battery 
catalog. See directory for local Philco representative. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 
STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, TRENTON 7, N. J. 


Specify 
PHILCO 


INDUSTRIAL BATTERIES 


6 cells of Philco Battery Type ll Xt 


FOR FINER 
Iutection 
Extrusion 

CUSTOM MOLDING 

Iujection Molded 
“Thermosetting 
Plastic Parts 


TURN TO 


AMERICA’S PIONEER 
CUSTOM INJECTION 
MOLDER 


Complete Facilities for 


®@ MOLDING 

@ DRILLING 

© TAPPING 

e MACHINING 

e@ CEMENTING 

e PAINTING 

e@ BUFFING 

e ASSEMBLING 
Range of Capacities 

Y2 Ounce to 18 Ounces 


Send 
eal 


—— 
= 


] FOR OUR 
LATEST 
ILLUSTRATED 
BULLETIN 


—-—<_— <— 


age PLEttict’ 


It Contains Information On 
@ ENGINEERING AND PRODUCTS DESIGN 
@ FINISHED PRODUCTS 
—coloring, stamping and other finishing 


@ ADAPTABILITY 
—replacement for other material 


BULLETIN IS FREE 
We invite you to con- 
sult with our engineers 
on any plastics prob- 
lem confronting you. 


There is no obligation. FOR HIGH ACHICVEMENT 


R Dlastics Dicsion R 


ERIE RESISTOR CORP. 


ERIE, PA. 


PRODUCTION 


‘War Baby to Stay 


Large postwar domestic 
use of butter oil, now processed 
for lend-lease to Russia, seen 
by some in dairy industry. 


Some dairy products processors who 
have been introduced to lend-lease but- 
ter oil foresee a large postwar domestic 
use of this material by such substantial 
commercial butter buyers as bakers and 
candymakers. ‘They sniff a smaller but 
higher-margin market among consum- 
ers where refrigeration is not available. 

Creamery men are particularly opti- 
mistic because they believe Dept. of 
Agriculture researchers are on the verge 
of proving that butter oil of acceptable 
quality can be made from butter of un- 
palatably low grade. 

@ Edge on Margarine—Butter oil is but- 
ter from which all water and all nonfat 
solids have been removed. About 20% 
of the bulk is lost in process. The 


material has approximat 

tency, appearance, and tast 

butter at the same temp 

cause its origin is 100% « 

be immune from dairy int« 

tive sniping such as has } 

garine manufacturers. 

e U.S. Makers—Russia usc¢ 

ter oil, especially in_ its 

South. Russian lend-lease « 

induced War Food Admin 
contract last winter with S 
Creamery Co., Danville, Ill., 
WFA-owned storage butter int 

000 Ib. of butter oil. Subse: 

tracts for 18,500,000 Ib. to be 

by June 30 have been split among the 
plants of Sugar Creek; Kraft Chicese C 
Freeport, Ill.; and Land o’Lak 
eries, Inc., Minneapolis. 

The Russians are reported 
for a few million pounds n 
processing and packaging butter oil from 
bulk butter supplied by WFA, the man- 
ufacturers average 73¢ a pound of fin 
ished product. 

e Keeps Better—Butter oil’s decreased 
bulk is a space-saver for ocean shipping, 


ingiing 
a 
For 


*. & 


ed a 


PREFABRICATED HANGAR 


At Washington’s National Airport 
workmen raise an arch for a new port- 
able hangar that comes in prefabri- 
cated sections ready to be bolted to- 
gether. As headquarters for the Air 
Transport Command, the building 
will be 200 ft. long, 192 ft. wide, and 


ii, 


48 ft. high. Roof and side sheathing 


will be special sheet steel panels whic 


serve both as covering and _purlin 
when bolted to outer chords of the 
arches. Only two 40-ft. poles, two 


sheaves, and a winch are needed t0 


raise each assembled arch within |) 


minutes—according to the hangars 


producer, American Rolling Mill G 
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Signal Corpse Photo 


JUST AS DAVID STOPPED GOLIATH 


—these little 37 mm. anti-tank guns 
are stopping huge enemy tanks. 


They are so light in weight that they 
can be moved by hand—but they pack 
aterrific wallop. Their 2-pound shells 
can pierce 1% inches of armor plate 
at 1000 yards. 


High velocity and tremendous pres- 
sure—over 35,000 pounds per square 
inch in the powder chamber—pro- 
duce severe transverse stress in the 
barrels of these guns. 


The steel from which the barrels are 
made must be UNIFORMLY sound 
—UNIFORM in response to heat 
treatment—UNIFORMLY clean and 
free from inclusions to insure against 
defects in the bore and rejects follow- 
ing costly machining. 

That's why so many 37 mm. gun bar- 
rels are forged from Republic Elec- 
tric Furnace Steels—the steels that 


are as CLEAN and SOUND as the 
most expert furnace practice can 
make them. 


These fine steels have helped make 
possible many of our world-leading 
implements of war, because they are 
“targeted” by the precise control pos- 
sible only in electric furnace melting 
to invariably hit narrow specification 
marks. With them, results can be pre- 
determined accurately. 


What Republic Electric Furnace Steels 
have done for wartime items, they 


also can do for the salability and pro- 
duction costs of YOUR peacetime 
products. 


A Republic metallurgist is ready to 
tell you how their freedom from vari- 
ables will enable you to derive great 
est benefits from mass production 
methods, too. When may he call? 
Republic Steel Corporation, Genera! 


Offices—Cleveland 1, Ohio. Alloy 
Steel Division— Massillon, Ohio. Ex- 
port Department—Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


PRECISION PARTS 


WEASELS 
and DIESELS 


Small but vital... 


(mt in the vast Pacific, there is an exter- 
Each Jap- 


mination job to be done. 


infested island must be cleaned up as we 


go. Diesel-driven equipment plays an im- 
portant part in each operation, and these 
little by-pass valves turned out by Ace 
part of the Diesel 


are an important 
engines. 

Starting from bar-stock, they are ma- 
chined, heat-treated, centerless ground on 
the outside diameter, and cylindrical 
ground on the angles. They are typical of 


Ace mass-production facilities, all located 


here under one roof. 

Ace offers manufacturers the modern 
equipment and the engineering ingenuity 
to turn out small parts and assemblies 
heat- 
treating, or grinding—and to turn them 
out quickly and accurately. Send blue- 
prints, samples, or sketches for quotations. 


calling for stamping, machining, 


but more important, removal of mois- 
ture and milk proteins starves maraud- 
ing bacteria. Hence the product keeps 
sweet for months without refrigeration, 
even at relatively high temperatures. 
American makers of lend-lease 
oil disclose few details of their 
techniques. But WIA freely outlines 
the general method of manufacture. 
About 500 Ib. of butter are dumped into 
a steam-jacketed vat of hot water, where 
in half an hour it reaches 145F. 

@A Simple Process—A _ special type 
cream separator next removes virtually 
all of the nonfat solids and most of the 
water. A vacuum pan at 190K and 
26 in. of vacuum remove from the oil 
the last traces of moisture, the bulk 
of the trapped air, and all volatile 
foreign flavors. 

Simultaneously, the product is pas- 
teurized. Finally, it is cooled and 
canned at 110I°. Stainless steel tinned 
bronze, tinned copper, or moncl metal 
equipment is used throughout to avoid 
introducing even a trace of copper or 
iron, lest these metals speed oxidation 
and thus lead to rancidity. 

@ Customer's Choice—W FA says this is 


Lhe 
butter 


the best butter oil ever made. But in 


its original form it was too smooth to 
suit established Russian tastes. By cool- 
ing the material more slowly, the mak- 
ers now turn out a material which 
pleases the consumers because it is 


| granular at room temperatures and rela- 


tively hard to spread. 

Che first shipments to Russia Were 
made in 5-gal. lard tins containing 38 Ib. 
Lack of cans forced a shift to 10-gal. 
and 15-gal. sodium silicate-lined wooden 
kegs. Now the standard unit is a 50-gal. 
steel drum, 


Job for Sore: 


Former Ford 
signs with Willys-Ove 


will be elected preside 


to jack up postwar producti 


The decision of Willys-¢ 
tors, Inc., 
Charles E. Sorensen, fornx 
tive, means that the ‘Tok 
pany has revamped its 
thinking. 

@ Emphasizing Production— 
ber of years since reorganizat 
has chosen presidents who \ 
ily sales executives. ‘This « 
belief that Ward M. Cana Will 
board chairman, felt that hi anv’ 
chief problem was to rebui 


to elect 


organization which had grad disin 
tegrated as the predecessor \pant 
drifted toward bankruptcy « o th 


early thirties. 

But Sorensen is a manufacti 
possibly the nation’s most e1 
that field, builder of a great reputatio, 
during years as a Ford mam 
manager and vice-president. [le nx 
has been identified in any deg 
the sales side of the auto busin 

So it would seem that Can 
that selling after the war will b« 
of order taking, at least for a 
that the real necessity will 
strengthen the production diy 
the company. 

@ Jeep’s Challenge—The jeep, ¢ 
postwar auto sales hope (BW-—A 
p24), offers Sorensen an admiral 


lenge for his manufacturing gi 


ARMY TRAPS BACTERIA is comparatively simple, theref “7 
priced, to assemble. By compari — 
Common colds and other respiratory the more elaborate automobiles, 1! sed 
ailments have been reduced 28% among and components are likewise ar 
16,000 soldiers at Camp Carson, Utah, offering promise of further saving p = 
by treating their blankets and the floors — the scrutiny of an expert manufact — 
of their barracks with an invisible, odor- eye. If such savings materialize, tl int 
less, nongreasy, nonsticky oil film which could widen the price gap betw 
acts as a trap for air-borne bacteria and Willys and other low-priced cars ang' 
viruses, according to a recent report of One other inference can be . 
the Army Surgeon General. from the Sorensen agreement. | 
| Floor treatment, which costs only $6 years Willys has been reported on thei" “ 
| a barrack, reduced the count of bacteria verge of a merger with some oth« ew 
in the air by 74%; blanket treatment, company—in May the latest Det: Me, | 
which is a simple rinse following laun- _ port envisioned the possibility of a 1] wnt 
Oe oe ee ane dering, costs only 2¢ a blanket, lasts at son-Willys liaison. v6 
a are least two months, and reduces bacterial @ All This and Sorensen Too—But t! ort 
count by 90%; floor and blanket treat- stories of the past never took i = 
ment combined to drop the count by count the fact that Willys had | , a 
97.2%. ‘contribute to a merger beyond a s1 - 
Details on the composition of the car, and not a major me at that 
whitish emulsion which deposits the Willys has Sorensen—that’s 
- eee ees oil film have not been ieuad by the enough for other companies to c x 
for Precision Parts War Dept., beyond a general statement joining forces with Willys and a 
that it numbers mineral oil and oleic put some logic into the unfoun: 4 7 
= acid among its ingredients. ports of years past. 
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1211 &. ERIE AVE., PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 


sw PRODUCTS. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


vsterite 


est plastic to be formulated by 
\estinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
+, Div., Trafford, Pa., is Fosterite, 
vistureproof material, [:x- 
me use Is the coating of 
| radar and communications 
for the armed forces. For- 
_ precise: physical characteristics, 
nge of uses (war or postwar) are 
estricted information.” | 
ause the material flows like water | 
; initial, unfused state, it is re- 


Ke reg. BENUSE OF A BRUSH 


M‘’ a big 10-ton truck is being kept in service today by the 


use of an Osborn brush. Power brushing is one of the great 


wartime discoveries of American industry. 


Trucks of all sizes, passenger cars, buses—thousands and thou- 


sands of them—are traveling today instead of rusting in disuse, because 


of the application of power brushing to the salvage of automotive parts. 


¥ 


ited to flood completely “every open- 
2 or recess” in a coil, transformer, or 
ther component. “Since it requires no | 
juid solvent to make, it fuses into | 
n impenetrable solid when heated,” as | 
denced by the photograph of a 
ited transformer completely im- 
esed in water yet stepping down | 
rent for a miniature lamp. Coat- | 

if the material are said to be un- 
fected by subzero cold, tropical heat, 
r intense vibration. 


Power brushes, spinning at the rate of 3600 revolutions per min- 


ute, today reclaim-clean parts in large garages throughout America. 
Contrast this with the old, slow method 


of dousing parts with gasoline to 


loosen grease and grime, then scraping 
by hand. Jobs now take minutes instead 
of hours. In addition, power brushing 


removes nicks caused by handling, and 


even burrs left in original manufacture. 


As a result, certain reconditioned parts 


are better today than when they were new 


angent Bender 
This is just one example out of thou- 


Main purpose of the newly improved 
truthers Wells ‘Tangent Bender, built 

the Struthers Wells Corp., Titus- | 
lle, Pa., is the forming of sheet metals 
ito the smooth, rounded contours de- 


sands. Industry by industry, America is 


using brushing tools more and more... 


to speed production, improve product and 


ianded by modern, streamlined refrig- cut cost. 
; itor cases, stoves, metal furniture, 
urplane and automotive parts—all in THE OS80RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
i single operation. When there is in- $401 Hemilien Aveune Cleveland, Ohio 


ficient work of such nature to keep 
the machine busy, it can also be used 
® a horizontal, 50-ton press for blank- 
Pig, piercing, forming, embossing, 
iightening, broaching, angle bend- 
pg, or pipe bending. 
Business parts are a main hydraulic | 

ind two auxiliary rams, powered 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 


944 
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You CAN'T Make a 
Copying Mistake... 


” ga 
al 


WITH A 


Auanter wictro-Cosyist 


Clear, sharp photo-copies of anything 
drawn, written, printed or photographed— 
absolutely error proof—are ready in a 
fraction of the time, and with much less 
effort, with a Hunter Electro-Copyist—the 
modern way to reproduce. No need for 
checking or proof reading. No painstaking 
hand tracing . . . Electro-Copyist turns out 
prints in minutes direct from pencil 
originals or from blueprints. Full-shaded 
isometric drawings reproduce with a better 
definition of tone than by any other method. 
There is an Electro-Copyist model for every 
need. All are so simple your 
office boy can operate them. 


%* Many reproduction 
short cuts for engineering, 
production and office de- 
partments are explained 
in our new booklet. Send 
for free copy todey. 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, INC. 


107 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


TYPE C-2B-1A — de- 
veloped for aircraft use 
and especially adapt- 
able to blower applica- 
tions. 


PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 


Oster Type 2-CB motors 
stand up under adverse conditions 
in blower applications 


This Oster motor is designed to save 
space and weight, and to deliver re- 
sults that maintain the reputation of 
the unit for which it mee. wn depend- 
able power. Careful engineering and 
precision workmanship assure you of 
trouble-free performance. Let us help 
you fit this or other Oster motors (up 


to 4% H. P.) to your requirements. 
M-15A 


John Oster Mfg. Co. of Illinois 
Department 8-15 Genoa, Illinois 


by an inbuilt hydraulic pump which 
is driven by a 5-hp. motor. Operation 
in tangential bending consists of hold 
ing a given piece of sheet metal firml; 
against a male forming die with the 
main ram, while one or both of the 
two subsidiary rams smooth one o1 
both of two roller-equipped “wings” 
over the surface of the metal, stretch- 
ing and forming it to the precise shape 
of the die. Equipment includes a self- 
contained crane for handling dies in and 
out of the machine. 


“Kee-Jector” 


One coil spring and a pair of metal 
sleeves combine to form the Kee-Jector, 
the new safety device manufactured by 


Safety Specialties, 3229 N.E. 7th St., 
Portland, Ore., for attachment to any 
standard chuck key used to tighten 
lathe or drill press chucks. It is —— 


to prevent the painful accidents to head 
or hands which too frequently occur 
when machine-tool operators neglect to 
remove the chuck key before turning on 
power. 


Made in a complete range of sizes, the , 


little attachment acts as an automatic 
guard. It is said to eject a “chuck key 
the moment the drill or lathe is tight 
ened. It is impossible to leave a chuck 
key engaged in the chuck when this de 
vice is used,” yet it “in no way handicaps 
the worker in the proper use of the key.” 


Surface Standards 


Because the human fingers possess 
sensitivities comparable to precision 
measuring instruments, the relative sur- 
face smoothness or roughness of a ma- 
chined metal part can be determined 
with high accuracy by drawing a finger 
nail across it and then across one of the 


a 


- 


3 steel blocks in a sce! of Up; 
Surface Standards, nev ict 
University Machine Co erate 
Cambridge 38, Mass 
represent the work of st 
ing operations—turning, 
ing, and so 
range” from 2-millionth 
500-millionths. Each is 
the machine operation a 
inch reading. 


on—hav« 


THINGS TO COME 
Still in the pilot p! 


but almost sure to co 
peace is entirely restor 


Se 
Stage 
age, 


Defore 


> lam. 


inated = lumber, = machise-glyed 
from _second-growth lwood 
that has heretofore been tog 


smal! for much of anyt! 
firewood. Stanch, built. 
suitable for flooring wil 
to a toot or so in width 


£ Save 
planks 
in up 
nd to 


any shippable length. Upright 
and longitudinals for truck bodies 
and such may come prefabricate = 
to size. All will be at least th: 


layers in thickness with the graiy 
of each parallel. 


Dental fillings will become 
more permanent and less painful 
to acquire by reason of two recent 
important developments—the acr 
lic plastic filling and the chrome 


finished steel burr. The first 
which can be made to match 
accurately almost any color of 


tooth, is resistant to mouth acids 
hence tends to stay put indef 
nitely. The second, which hold 
its cutting edges considerab 
longer than an unprotected ste 
burr, reduces by its very sharpnes 
the time required for cavity p 
aration, hence the grand total 
painful minutes in the dent 
chair. 


1 


Watch developments in 
new and almost unborn art 
“flame planing.” New accur 
achieved in flame cutting tl 
edges of armorplate and othe: 
ferrous materials for joining | 
welding (to say nothing a 
flame gouging and scarfing th 
surfaces of steel ingots, billets 
and slabs for the eliminatio: 
defects prior to rolling) presage 
the time when millers, pla 
and other machine tools may be 
reserved for precision finishing 
cuts. Roughing cuts would be 
the jobs of future flame pla 
equipped with carefully contro 
oxyacetylene jets. 


MAK 


+ 
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Marines leap to the attack. News cameramen advance 
» . . . . 

% with them, recording the action. And, in short hours, 
gy\d _ those precious pictures are telling their thrilling story to 


America’s newspaper readers. 


\ For a new electronic device, a development by Sylvania 
} engineers, makes it possible to short-wave news pic- 
—_ j tures to any part of the world, The blacks, grays and 
_— i whites of a photograph are broadcast in the usual man- 
peg F | ner as an audible signal, varying in strength with the 


acr\ 


j f shading of the picture. Thousands of sea- and land-miles 
away, the electron recorder tube hears the picture and 
reproduces it, line by line, on sensitized paper. Result: 
higher quality pictures, quicker transmission than for- 
merly possible over news-cluttered commercial radio 
circuits. 


ome 
firct 
Nrsi 


latch 


or 


( ids 


lefi 


Another advance in wartime communication, this newest 
gift of the science of electronics. And, like multiple 
electronic discoveries still veiled in the secrecy of war, 
another scientific accomplishment ready to serve wider 
uses in the peace to come. Good reason why we at 
Sylvania, working with light and sound, amplifiers of 
human sight and hearing, strive to hold our work to the 
highest standard anywhere known. 


; SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF FLUORESCENT LAMPS, FIXTURES AND ACCESSORIES, INCANDESCENT LAMPS, RADIO TUBES, CATHODE RAY TUBES, ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


’ BUY WAR BONDS PERFORMANCE PICTURE . .. Sylvania Fluorescent 
Me i Lamps and Equipment lighting the victory march of 


ig American industry. Sylvania Incandescent Lamps 
MC oe eioe|s lighting the American home. Sylvania Radio Tubes 
rs program gets first coll f bringing information and entertainment to the 

oll ovr products, | American family. All make a picture of that con- 


resources ond skull 


sistent product performance symbolized by the 
Sylvania name. 


~ 


MARKETING 


Box Office’s Job 


That’s where official of 
R-K-O Television Corp. sees the 
answer to paying the high cost 
of tomorrow’s telecasts. 


The once rhetorical question, “Who 

will pay the high cost of television?” 
has never brought much more than a 
stammered answer from even the most 
enthusiastic promoters of the art. 
e A First Glimpse—But last week came 
the answer of Ralph B. Austrian, a first 
public statement from the new execu- 
tive vice-president of the equally new 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Television Corp. 
It was neither hesitant nor amorphous: 
the box office. 

Elaboration of his answer also gives 

advertising men and the entertainment 
public their first glimpse of the role that 
the motion picture industry aspires to 
play in television’s future. Uncharacter- 
istically, Hollywood has been slow to 
ballyhoo its plans for television. But 
when it did, it made it clear that “‘tele- 
vision must not be thought of as the ex- 
clusive instrument of the broadcasting 
industry.” 
@ It’s the Same One—When Austrian, 
as a motion picture spokesman, says 
that the box office will pay for tele- 
vision, he means the same box office 
that collects $1,800,000,000 on movie 
admissions every year—six times the 
$300,000,000 spent on radio advertis- 
ing. Movie goers, he predicts, will pay 
to sce telecasts of such events as the 
Kentucky Derby, the World Series, and 
Grand Opera in the home-town cinema, 
either with or without Hedy Lamarr 
on the double bill. 

Home television is expected to arrive 
before theater television, since equip- 
ment for satisfactory exhibition of tele- 
vision on theater-size screens probably 
will not be available for a year or two 
after distribution of home receivers is in 
full swing. 

@ Over Ordinary Wires—Otherwise 
theater television would be all set to go 
in metropolitan areas when the war is 
over. The American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. recently told the Motion 
Picture Producers & Distributors of 
America (the Hays office) that “within 
the same city television can be trans- 
mitted over ordinary telephone wires, 
with the addition of suitable terminal 
and intermediate equipment, or special 
conductors provided for the purpose.” 
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Men interested in theater television 
foresee no handicap in the probability 
that home receivers will have a head 
start. For they expect theaters to attract 
the public—whether or not it has tele- 
vision at home—by offering better enter 
tainment. 

@ What He Predicts—There will be 
better entertainment, according to Aus 
trian, because the public will be able to 
pay for it, by outbidding the big indus 
tries which sponsor radio programs. His 
argument runs like this: 

« There are approximately 18,000 
theaters located in 10,015 U. S. cities 
with a total seating capacity of 11,700,- 
000 seats—one seat for every twelve 
men, women, and children. 

These theaters will be supplied with 


programs through agen 
offices—and it’s a sure bet 

jot movie companies wi 

operating in such roles 

range with producers o: 
scheduled, paid-admissix 

as prizefights, football base 
games, horse racing, etc. bly « 
events will be sold to the 

seat basis. 

Theater exhibitors thu 
exclusive franchise on suc! 
Kentucky Derby and th« tld’s q 
rics because no sponsor of ast py 
gram could compete wit! buvi 
power of 18,000 theaters s« 11,004 
000 seats, or even a substa fractid 
of them, at $1 or $2—or ey 4 
e@ Garden Likes the Idea—/ 
the theater programs for w! 
agents would compete m 
events at Madison Square ( 
similar show places. The garden has 
least 65 events running more than 
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eumme Already constructed 
eee Under construction 
——= Scheduled construction 


Date: Pocitic Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


THE TELEVISION NETWORK 


Coaxial cable routes—present and proposed 
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Engineers generally agree that de- 
spite the mounting promise of radio 


relay as a means of establishing tele- 


vision networks, coaxial cable will 
probably be the basic method of trans- 
mission (BW —Mar.11’44,p91). 

As of today, the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co.’s intercity 
coaxial system consists of exactly three 
isolated lines, with one additional seg- 
ment now being laid. However, when 
the end of the war puts an end to 
material and manpower stringency, 
the company will step up construc- 
tion work on its blueprinted trans- 
continental network (above) with 


completion tentatively set for 195 

Significant in the proposed coaxiii 
grid is the long line to be laid from 
the Los Angeles area across the south 
ern states, where less mountainous tes 
rain will make for easier trenclung 
operations to the populous East. Tht 
line is a testimonial to Hollywood: 
aspirations. The film capital expect 
eventually to be the television capit! 
also, offering exclusive attractions ‘0 
exhibition only at local theaters. ! 
operate such a closed circuit servic’ 
the movie producers would natural’ 
rely on the coaxial cable for inter 
transmission rather than a relay syste! 
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ATHENIA STEEL 


COLD ROLLED, HIGH-CARBON. 


HEN a typist hits a key, a small 
steel arm holding the type block 
hurls itself against the paper. These 
type blocks must be squeezed into a 
small area, yet must have perfect clear- 
ance if finger action is to be light and 
‘easy. This called for a slow, expensive 
grinding operation on the steel bars 


that hold the type block. 


Athenia Steel Company engineers 
were asked to produce a steel bar to the 
finished tolerance and so help speed up 
typewriter assembly. It wasn’t such an 
unusual request — any manufacturer 
wants to speed up production in every 
way possible. But in this case it had not 
been done before. However, Athenia 
accepted the assignment and developed 


,r* 
. \ 


a method for successfully meeting the 
exacting specifications of the typewriter 
manufacturer. 


Sure it took weeks of experimental 
work, but eventually Athenia produced 
a superior quality cold rolled steel bar, 
with an improved plating surface free 
from scratches, finished and ready for 
the final assembly operation. 


Athenia has always been willing and 
eager to undertake difficult problems 
like this one which many mills must dis- 
regard. The ability to produce better 
steel and a desire to give better service, 
regardless how tough the job, may help 
solve some of your postwar problems. 
Try Athenia first. 


Divisions of National-Standard Company 


NATIONAL-STANDARD WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY WORCESTER WIRE WORKS 
Niles, Mich. Hoboken, N. J. Worcester, Mass. 
TIRE WIRE, FABRICATED BRAIDS AITHOGRAPHING AND SPECIAL ° 
AND TAPE MACHINERY ROUND STEEL WIRE, SMALL SIZES 


BACK THE ATTACK» BUY MORE_WAR BONDS 


* 


the 
wheel of 
relentless 

will 


* 


Powered by the will of a great nation and 
fueled with the dreadful anger of an aroused 


cle 


mocracy, the wheel now grinds in furious 
haste to overwhelm the hordes of tyranny. 
It is the wheel of American industry, which 
hurls uncounted thousands of planes, tanks, 
ships and guns from war plants throughout 
ur country. When it becomes once more the 
tool of the R. C. Allen organization 
vill again concentrate on making depend- 
able 


peac e, 


business machines 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


678 FRONT “AVE N. W., GRAND RAPIDS. 4, "MICH 


Mokers of World Renowned Business Mochines 
10-Key Colculotors © Portable and Standard Adding Machines ¢ Bookkeeping Machines ¢ Cash Registers 
Statement Machines @ All-Purpose Office Machines, Electric or Hand Operated 


Gasis! A picture of efficiency . 

in providing refreshing, san- 
itary, healthfully cooled water in the most eas- 
ily “drinkable” manner, the OASIS Electric 
Water Cooler is backed by Ebco's years of 
leadership in the water cooler field! 
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at least as 


ause “'box-office’”’ appeal depends 
ost as much on the theatre-goer’s 
mfort as upon the film itself, postwar 
atres without air conditioning will 
as unpopular as silent films are today 
and patronized as little. 


eatre Owners and managers are 
lay planning to step up their future 
k office receipts. Modern air condi- 
ning is very near the top of the list 
necessary items in their building and 
bdernizing plans. 


Yveetin 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES . 


Westinghouse presents Jobn Charles Thomas Sunday 2:30 E. W.T., N. B.C. 
Mon. Wed. Fri, 10:15 E. W. T., Blue Net. 


“Top of the Evening” 


Tomorrow’s 


nqnoute 


maoameorr-w 


Modern Air Conditioning means 
Westinghouse—and its years of pioneer- 
ing research and engineering experience. 

For essential war uses in factories, 
hospitals, airports, military bases, etc., 
Westinghouse Air Conditioning and 
Industrial Refrigeration Equipment is 
available today. 

For executives, architects and engi- 
neers now planning twaf build- 
ing and modernizing, ependable data 
and competent —_— engineering 
assistance are rea 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


1 | 
. ee 1" 


meaasmceostr-«4 


pee 


“Box-Office” Appeal 


Phone your nearest Westinghouse 
office, or write on your letterhead to 
Westinghouse Electric Elevator Com- 
pany, 150 Pacific Avenue, Jersey City 4, 
New Jersey. 


HERMETICALLY-SEALED 
FOR DEPENDABILITY 


Westinghouse pioneered the Hermeti- 
cally-Sealed Compressor. Hermetically- 
sealed means light weight + small 
size - low maintenance and operating 
costs » high efficiency - 


long life. 


Just 
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Marketing and 
consumer-relation aids 
for the business man 


in this comprehensive review of 
present-day consumer problems 
by 25 specialists 


CONSUMER PROBLEMS 
IN WARTIME 


Edited by KENNETH DAMERON 


e College of Commerce, Ohio State University 
2 pages, 6 x 9, 47 illustrations, $3.75 


AR brings consumers into a new 
economic situation, reshaping their 
schemes of living and calling for adjust- 
ments in their consumption activities. As 
a guide for all concerned with the impli- 
cations of these far-reaching developments, 
this new book looks into the effects of war 
in many channels of consumer interest. 
For business men the book offers much 
of value, in objective surveys leading to 
better comprehension of both sides of many 
consumer questions, in specific materials 
helpful in consumer-relations activities. 


SS 


6 


How the demands of all-our war affect 
goods, incomes, prices, etc.; 

The consumer's duties and rights in a war 
economy; 

Inflation and how it may be combatted; 

How rationing has worked in the United 
States; 

Trends in taxation; 

What the consumer should know about 
marketing; 

Standardization, grading, and labeling in 
wartime; 

How advertising can help the consumer; 

Effect of government aids and controls on 
the consumer; 

Household management in wartime; 

Wartime buying for the consumer; 

How to make things last longer; 

Food and nutrition in wartime; 

These are some of the subjects covered in 
the 31 chapters of this book, by a number of 
specialists from the fields of marketing, eco- 
nomics, home economics, and education. See it 
for significant data to help you in answering 
many questions of the present and the near 


= SEND THIS 
McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N.Y¥.C. 18 
Send me Dameron's Consumer Problems in War- 
time for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $3.75, plus few cents postage, or 
return book postpaid. (Postage paid on cash 


Address 
City and State 
Position 


GUE . anccttnectscnnecassesionanal BW-6-17-44 
(Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada only.) 


tional television theater services as there 
are motion picture distributors. ‘This 
not only might decentralize box office 
buying power, thus giving the commer- 
cial sponsors a chance to bid, but would 
magnify the problem which already ex- 
ists because there are not enough events 
to go around every day in the year to 
five—or eight—or more chains. — 

Before the real fight is on for radio 
or motion picture dominance In tele 
vision—and possibly after—there may be 
a period of collaboration between the 
two. 

Hollywood knows home television 
will come first, now the radio industry 
has a head start on tclecasting facilities, 
and the movies on programing resources. 
@Film or Live Talent—Accordingly 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum ignored theater 
television completely last week in an- 
nouncing its new i cievision Corp. ‘The 
new division now open for business 
offers programing service to advertisers 
and advertising agencies. R.K.O. will 
package shows using either film or live 
talent or both, and drawing not only 
from the experience and resources of its 
film studios, but on the facilities of 
Pathe News, Inc., as well. 

R.K.O. is careful to give live talent 

programs their due, but like most film 
companies, R.K.O. looks forward to the 
time when film transcriptions will be 
used even more widely than the radio 
transcriptions of today. 
@ For Retailers—A big market for such 
films is anticipated because local depart- 
ment stores and retailers in all lines are 
considered among television's most 
promising customers. National adver- 
tisers have been the backbone of radio 
because local merchants usually did not 
find the broadcast word adequate for 
describing their wares. Television, how- 
ever, will show their merchandise as 
they choose to have it. 

Perhaps the trump card in the hands 

of those who stand for filmed telecasts 
will be the use of the animated drawing, 
for advertisers are apt to grasp at anima- 
tion for commercials as a fascinating 
means of dramatizing the attributes of 
their soap, cereals, and cigarettes. 
e@ Others at Work—Activities of the rest 
of Hollywood’s major companies indi- 
cate that they, to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, share R.K.O.’s interest in tele- 
vision—as a potentially serious competi- 
tor and as a golden opportunity. 

A straw in the wind is the fact that 
studios in buying the film rights to both 
plays and novels recently have insisted 
that television rights be included even 
at stiffer prices. 

Metro-Goldyn-Mayer has set up a 
television research section under Nat 
Wolf who used to handle radio talent 
and who is now corralling a number of 
radio writers, producers, directors, com 
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@ For Sale or Rent—l 
dios, Paramount uses no 
but live talent with 
tainment, ignoring even 
film” which like the “op. 
ing will allow commercial 
in. ‘This sort of thing Ho 
to produce in 15- or 30- 
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the country. 

Warner Bros. has expr 
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length. Twentieth Centu 
Corp. is associated with t 
Precision Equipment Corp 
turn links it with Scophom 


RACKET IN BOXES 


Alarmed by the increasing 
replaceable equipment—app. 
an intercity black market ring 
delphia Manufacturers of ( 
Beverages, a trade association, | 
a drive to stop the resale of 
bottle containers and register 

As serious as is the finan 
estimated at $1,000,000 in th 
months—the fact that wartu 
ties have prevented purchase of 
ment boxes for the past two 
worried the bottlers more. 

Private detectives employc 


I 
b 


bottlers learned that small bottle 


stores had been approached by 

who offered as high as 60¢ to 

for wooden containers on w! 
normal deposit is 12¢ for p 
and 10¢ for quart cases. N 
City turned out to be the chief 
point for the property. 

The investigators found the 
bottles packed in crates, cardb« 
and baskets, and offered for sale 
ranging from $3 to $5 a gross 
wooden containers were disco, 

Under a Pennsylvania law, 1 
turers can register their contai 
bottles, and penalties are pro. 
anyone using them without pc 
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amble Expands 


Banking on a comeback of 
reamlined general store, this 
ompany plans new lines for its 
wn and affiliated units. 


The old country general store—stream- 
ned and supermerchandised—is staging 
comeback, a trend that has been em- 
hasized in small towns since the war 
has COM] licated transportation. So cer- 
in of this trend is the management of 
»mble Stores, Inc., with its 1,900 
midwestern and Pacific Coast outlets, 

at the company and its afhliates have 

sowed $4,800,000 to finance an ex- 
gnsion program. 

Accelerated by the War—With that 
mount, obtained through sales of $3,- 
0,000 in 34%, 15-year debentures to 
je Equitable Life Assurance Society 
nd $1,000,000 to Mutual Life Insur- 
nce Co. of New York, Gamble Stores, 
nc, Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., both of 
finneapolis, and Western Auto Sup- 
bly Co. of Los Angeles are going far 
feld from the auto accessory business 
mn which they had their start. 

lhe war, says P. W. Skogmo, Gam- 
be-Skogmo president, has not brought 
bout this transition; it has simply 
ccelerated it. As long ago as 1935, 
samble’s outlets were selling furniture. 
oday they offer everything from 
omen’s ready-to-wear to roofing, and 
om auto accessories to farm supplies 
nd toiletries. 

Many Outlets—And with these lines, 
pinched though some of them were and 
re by wartime curtailments, the Gam- 
ble organization did a $53,000,000 busi- 
ess last year. 

The parent organization, Gamble 
tores, Inc., does the buying and mer- 
handising. Gamble-Skogmo, Inc., owns 
nd operates some 290 stores and serv- 
es 1,250 dealer-owned stores. Western 
uto of Los Angeles, acquired in 1939 
nd not related to the acs of similar 
hame headquartering at Kansas City, has 
00 company-owned and 160 dealer 
tores on the Pacific Coast. 

Has Seven Plants—The entire group 
wers 26 states from western Ohio and 
lichigan to the West Coast, and also 
as Outlets in Hawaii and Canada. There 
re also 16 warehouses and seven manu- 
acturing units. The latter include bat- 
ery, paint, varnish and chemicals, wash- 
mg machine (now 100% in war work), 
nd insulation factories. 
Gamble-Skogmo will use $2,500,000 
bf its borrowings to enlarge its com- 
bany-owned outlets to handle additional 
ines of merchandise, chiefly soft goods 
nd farm supplies, on which production 
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increases are being permitted by WPB. 
Ihe latter are sold through store an- 


nexes, more of which will now be 
established. 
@ To Boost Inventories—Another $1.- 
300,000 will be used similarly by West 
ern Auto. The remaining $1,000,000 
goes to Gamble Stores, Inc., to increase 
its financial interest in the affiliates. 
Inventories also will be increased in 
order that dealers as well as company 
owned stores can expand and diversify 
further. Little, if any, financing is pro- 
vided for dealers by the Gamble organ- 
ization, however. 
@ Branched Out—Skogmo and his part- 
ner, B. C. Gamble (they divide the 
presidency of the companies between 


them), started together as auto dealei 
in Fergus Falls, Minn., in 1919. By 1925 
they were selling more parts than cars 
and in that same year opened their first 
strictly accessory store in St. Cloud, 
Minn. As more stores were opened, 
headquarters were moved to Minne- 
apolis. 

In the early 1930's they began branch- 
ing out into allied lines: radios, refriger 
ators, vacuum cleaners, washing ma 
chines, and hardware items. By the tin 
of Pearl Harbor they were well along 
on the planned diversification program 
Need for providing merchandise to rm 
place unobtainable hard items simply 
speeded up plans to expand their soft 
lines, including clothing, yard goods, 


NONE FOR CIVILIANS 


Exclusive “military bottle shops,” well 
stocked with choice liquors at ceiling 
prices, may be the liquor industry's 
answer to one of its gravest problems 
—keeping the goodwill of  service- 
men. The idea is credited to Arthur 
Samish (left), the industry's West 
Coast public relations counsel, who 
launched the plan with the coopera- 
tion of George Stout (right), Califor- 
mia’s liquor administrator. Learning 
that stores and bars were giving steady 
civilian customers priority, Samish re- 
ported his findings to his clients, pre- 
dicted a postwar “worse-than-death” 
reaction from organized veterans un- 
less something was done—quickly. 
Now shops in Sacramento (below), 
Los Angeles, and Vallejo—with quo- 
tas earmarked by distillers—provide 


each uniformed registrant a bottle 
a week during military “‘off-sale” buy 
ing hours. And for good measure, part 
of the profits is being turned over to 
Army and Navy recreation funds. 


PRIMARY RULES?..... 
Hanging a watchclock on a man does not 
make him a watchman. The DETEX Manual 
of instructive information tells you how to 
organize orderly and efficient plant protec- 
tion. This is just one 

of the PLUS VALUES 

you get when you 

install a 


DETEX 
WATCHCLOCK SYSTEM 
if you are engaged in 


vitel war work, in- 
vestigate DETEX today. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. aw-7 

Home Office, 76 Varick Street, New York 

Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT # PATROL 


SAVE TIME...MONE' 
MANPOWER! 
Use Rectigraph ~ 


pyROrl? 


Photocopies 


® 
SPECIFICATIONS 
Ye tiie “etn 


Use of the Rectigraph Photo-Copying Machine 
to make exact, error-proof copies of anything 
written, printed or drawn in actual, reduced or 
enlarged size, and in any quantity is business 
photography at its best. Save money and man- 

wer. Error-proof, no checking is required. 
Restos Photocopies help coordinate and 
expedite production in hundreds of plants. 
Speedy, easy to install; requires no darkroom. 
Write for complete facts today. 


THE HALOID CO., 210 Halold St, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
_ HALOIONT 7 =] 
, a oe 
oe 


Photo-Copying Machine — 
PHOTOCOPIES ANYTHING WRITTEN, PRINTED OR DRAWN 
IN ACTUSL, REDUCED OR ENLARGED SIZE 


etc. Roofing and insulation were found 
to be a lucrative field also. 

@ More Farm Items—T aking advantage 
of federal relaxation of restrictions on 
farm supplies production, the companies 
are expanding their varieties of merchan- 
dise in this field to handle cultivators, 
hammer mills for grinding feed, manure 


| spreaders, etc. 


When the war ends, Gamble stores 
and dealers will again have their usual 
hard goods and auto accessories in addi- 
tion to their newly acquired lines. 
Plumbing supplies will be added, too. 


Fortifying Sweets 


Candy makers are testing 


agricultural items as stretchers 


for scarce ingredients and also 


as health-giving additives. 


Whatever the outcome of the contro- 


| versy over the nutritional value of candy, 


the men who make the nation’s sweets 
are determined to fortify their products 
with energy-giving minerals, proteins, 
and fats if experiments now under way, 
with new formulas employing cereal and 
other agricultural ingredients, stand up. 
e Joint Sponsorship—The tests _are 
sponsored jointly by the Dept. of Agri- 
culture and the National Confectioners 
Assn. at the department’s southern re- 
gional laboratory in New Orleans—one 
of the four experimental stations set up 
in 1940 to find new uses for agricul- 
tural products (BW—Nov.16'40,p8). Re- 


| sults of the tests provided a lively topic 
| of conversation at the N.C.A.’s annual 


dinner in New York last week. 
The laboratory, which has devoted 


| itself mainly to research on cotton, 


sweet potatoes, and peanuts, took on 
the candy project four months ago. First 
test samples have been submitted to the 
N.C.A.’s research committee and to in- 
formal tasting committees in New Or- 
leans and Chicago. 


@Eye Appeal Guarded—What the 


N.C.A. wants to know before it pre-, 


pares a report for its members is 
whether the addition of cereals and 
other products will bolster the nutritive 
value of candy without disturbing taste 
and eye appeal. 

If the official judges are pleased with 
the taste, texture, flavor, and color of 
the samples, the N.C.A. plans to sup- 
ply the formulas to members. 

The researchers chose eight types of 
candy for their first experiments: vanilla 
nougat, vanilla fudge, hand-roll creams, 
chocolate caramel, vanilla caramel, mo- 
lasses nougat, peanut butter pillows, and 
raisin loaf. In some of these, the pro- 
tein content is increased as much as five 


98 


times over the unfort 
@A Dual Objective— 
have both a short-range a 
objective in the research 

For the present—alth 
some doubt that the fo 
will reach the civilian p 
end of the war—shortag 
tomary ingredients have 1 
impossible to satisfy th 
time appetite for sweets (| 
p32). Cereal products, 
satisfactory, will help t 
dwindling supplies of ch 
dairy products, and fats 

In the long view, the 
would like to have a fin 
which to hang their clain 
is not a luxury item, but a 
food, abounding in vitan 
mineral, and all the other | 
attributes. 
@ To Answer the Critics—|; 
do this, they might be ab 
the critics who cry that’ car 
food at any time, and cx 
essential in wartime. The A 
termaster Corps partially a1 
argument for the candy men 
enough candy to provide 18 li 
each serviceman (BW-—Jun 
both for morale and for ene: 


FTC SHOOTS AT STETSON 


After a comparatively long 
the Robinson-Patman front, the Feder 
Trade Commission last week 
complaint against John B. Stetson ( 
by volume of sales the country 
manufacturer and distributor 
hats. 

FTC charged violation of the Rol 
son-Patman act which prohibit 
criminatory quantity discounts 
quires the granting of promotional a 
advertising allowances on proportion 
equal terms to all customers. 

Stetson’s discount schedule is bran 
as discriminatory by the commiss 
because it provided quantity di 
graduated from 2% on annual 5s! 
ments in the $5,000-$7,500 bracket 
to 8% on annual shipments of $2 
000 and over. Such variations in d 
discounts are allowed by the act on 
when they can be justified by savings 1 
manufacture, sale, or delivery costs 

FTC also charges Stetson with dis 
crimination in allowing Young Mer 
chandising Corp., which operat i 
retail outlets in New York City, an a 
vertising and display allowance of $1+: 
889 in 1942. Similarly, Wallach’s, Inc 
in New York, received $6,600 a year tor 
window displays of Stetson hat 
Maurice L. Rothschild, operating stor 
in Chicago, Minneapolis, and St. Pa 
was paid $1,000 a month for advertising 
and window displays. 
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Could you make some of this 


billion of goods in Pennsylvania? 


The State Department of Commerce in 
Pennsylvania has compiled a list of about 
170 major groups of products of which 
Pennsylvanians buy a total of more than 
two billion dollars each year. 


About a billion dollars worth of these pro- 
ducts are made in Pennsylvania. This state 
therefore has the materials from which to 
make them, the skill in making them, the 
proper economic conditions to make them 
at a profit, and the home market for them. 


But there is a cool billion dollars worth of 
those products which are not now made in 
Pennsylvania. The way industry is now 
being decentralized, someone will make a 


large part of them in this State some day. 


Some of those may be products you make. 
Maybe you should consider the wisdom of 
having a branch plant to make these pro- 
ducts right here, in the heart of this steady 
home market, close to the eastern seaboard 
and near the tidewater gateway to the big 
foreign markets of the future. 


Would you like to look over a copy of the 
list of products in which there is such a 
huge opportunity in Pennsylvania? The 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa., 
will be glad to send you a copy ...or to 
give you any information you need on what 
your company could do in this State. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, HARRISBURG, PA. 


Epwarp Martin Froyp CHaLrant 
Governor Secretary of Commerce 


Pennsylvania—a fine place to live, a fine place to be in business 


WA. 


\\ 


Lo-Hed Electric Hoists, specially 
treated against fumes, easily passa real 
“acid test’ in this galvanizing plant. 

Lo-Heds have to be tough to stand 
this job 7 days a week, 24 hours a 
day. That's why Lo-Hed is known as 
the quality hoist. 

Though a Lo-Hed you buy may not 
need to be acid-proofed, it’s great 
to know it’s designed for heavy duty 
service. The Lo-Hed Hoist can be 
adapted to practically every applica- 
tion. Get full information today. 


Other A-E-CO Products: TAYLOR 


ARIES « HELE-SHAW FLUID POWER 


“ACID 


TT 


LO-HED IS THE “BALANCED” HOIST 
FOR HEAVY DUTY SERVICE 


“Balanced” construction gives you 
low headroom—a desirable plus for 
which you pay no premium. 

Other important features are: all 
spur gear drive; heavy duty hoist mo- 
tor; strong, short shafts; high duty 
bearings; 100% positive automatic 
stop; removable protective covers for 
all vital parts. 


See your classified phone directory under “‘A-E-CO 
Lo-Hed Hoists” for your nearest representative 


The Lo-Hed Hoist can be adapted for operation on 


Electric Hoist for Every Purpose. 


STOKERS « MARINE DECK AUXILI- (A) any monorail system. There's a Balanced Lo-Hed 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


2520 ARAMINGO AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


LABOR 
Children at Work 


| Wartime needs ‘or |ab, 

| cause 26 states to relax ryle 

| on employment. U. S. agencie 
urge care in hiring. 


“The emergencies of t! 
paramount to strict obser f 
child labor law,” Judge Alber: |. Reey, 
| categorically stated recently in | 
| District Court in Kansas Cit 


ing an injunction sought by the Ch; 
dren’s Bureau of the U Der 
| of Labor to restrain the Interstate Ba 
| eries Corp. from employing cight pe 


sons under 16 years of age. 
@ Employment Trebled—Judge Reey, 
apparently summed up the opinion g 
a lot of people. An avalanche of young 
sters under 18 years of age has bee 
rolling into industry since the yw 
began. 

Estimates for October, 1943, show 
approximately 2,750,000 children wor 
ing, which was three times as many 
were employed when the March, 194 
census was taken. 

e@ Thousands Lack Permits—\any 
the young people are employed unde 
| provisions of federal and state chi 
| labor laws, but thousands of them ay 
working without permits and in viol 
tion of existing statutes. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act 9 
1938 established a 17-year minima 
age for employment in interstate ia 
dustries, with work outside of scho 
hours permitted for those more tha 
14 years of age except in manufacty 
ing and mining industries. ‘The Chi 
dren’s Bureau administers the feder 
law and issues age certificates of avail 
bility to minors. 

@ One of Every Six—In 1943, the b 
reau issued 1,783,406 work certificat 
to children between the ages of 14 an 


The reporting area was smaller in th 
earlier year, but, on the other hand, 
of last year’s data are not yet in 


old population, or some 5,()00,00 
youngsters, were employed last summe 
during the school vacation period. 
Throughout the year, one of even 
six boys and girls 14 and 15 years om 
(about 750,000) was working; two 0 
every five of the 16- and 17-year-h 
(approximately 2,000,000) were ¢& 
ployed. In addition, bureau offi 
| say that many children under 14 # 
| working but—since they are for % 
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7, as compared with 192,910 in 1939 


More than half of the 14- to 17-year 


If y 
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hings a good “secretary must do 
now that service repair men and new equipment are hard to gt 


Repair men are scarce. Every month For example, even a simple, little There are some things you should do 

more go into uniform. From now on thing like covering your machine each day. Brushing dirt away from 

your typewriter is your problem. when not in use can prolong its life. typebars is one...and remember— 
Reeve 
nion q ts SS 

r young \ 

iS bee 
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show 
n work 
nany 
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You can easily clean the carriage And while you're at it, why not re- 


If you want clear, sharp letters that 
mi please the boss and customers, clean rails by moving carriage to extreme move the rubber roller and brush 
‘oe type daily. It takes just a jiffy. lef: . .. then reverse operation. away the accumulated dirt? 
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Incidentally, save your roller by in- And when erasing, move carriage to 
serting two sheets at a time. New extreme ends to keep dirt particles 


If you clean ee with cloth mois- 
tened with cleaning fluid, you will 


prevent paper slipping. rollers are mighty hard to get. from falling into the machine. 


a me ie 


4 


“en, 


Never, never oil your typewriter. 
Leave that for the service man when 
he comes to make a major repair. 


L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NEW YORK 


Sales of new L C Smiths are 
restricted by WPB. We urge 
you to care for your machine. 


Corporation (Canada) 
Led. , Toronto, Ontario. 


Mechanized handling of materials results in higher 
efficiency ...an important factor in winning the war... 
and a necessity for meeting post-war competition. 

Right now is the time to check over your operations 
to eliminate expensive hand work and replace obsolete 
equipment to achieve higher efficiency in your plant. 

Whiting engineers will make a complete analysis of 
your materials-handling problems for you. They will 
design the crane best suited to your needs... and pro- 
vide periodic check-ups after installation, to assure high- 
est efficiency. A [etter outlining your problems will re- 
ceive careful consideration. Whiting Corporation, 15661 
Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


VALIT 
puicpERs OF © 
FOR NEARLY 60 YEARS 
| Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 
Offices sn Chicago, Cin- 
connati, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, ; 
beth Lo an W ~ i i Re ec 
burgh, Sr. I uss, and 
Washington, D. C. 
Agents in other prines- 
pa! cxtses Canadian 
Subsidiary: Whiting Overhead 


CRANES 


Traveling 


most part working in 
law—statistics on them 
piled. 

e Effect on Manpowe: 
labor rose 300% fron 
1943, the number of 
increased only 334%. 


“Though women hay rally } 
thought of as the great e of 
ditional labor supply du: ig the 
period,” Katherine Ler head 

. , ~@N 
the Children’s Bureau enth 


serted, “‘the increase of 
was nearly as great as 
women 35 years of age a et 
@ Violations Increase—Uni.; the , 
impact, the number of 1 led vj 
tions of the federal child r lay 
increased almost ninefold 

From July, 1939, to Ju 40). ¢ 
308 firms were found to nplor 
minors illegally, whereas las 
months of 1943, the b f 
1,308 companies violating t iW 

Most violations have been found 
places such as lunchroom 
hood stores, laundries, mot 
houses, bowling alleys, an 
with the war industries on 
conforming to the law. 

@ States Relax Bans—In addition to 
federal law, almost all states have |e 
lation prohibiting child labor under 
tain conditions, but since Pearl Har 
27 states have let down the bars 
meet the demand for manpo 
than three-fourths of the stat 
considered modifications of t 
labor statutes. 

Not all the relaxation has bh 
toward furthering the war effort. Ls 
regulating the employment of child 
in bowling alleys have been 
nine states. In California and Ma 
chusetts, two states with a co nplex 
war industries, the governors have be 
granted broad powers to specify con 
tions under which children may wo 
e Official Attitude—Neither the G 
dren’s Bureau nor the War Manpow 
Commission has held that youn 
ple should not work in war ind 
but officials of both agencies ha 


; 


ISU 


Ja 


instead that work by minors should} 


carefully supervised, _ selective, 
| adapted to young people’s capab 

“School-work” plans, such as t 
adopted by Lockheed Aircraft C 


(BW—Jun.5’43,p86), are advocated. | 
f Bu 
bank, Pasadena, and Los Angeles, | d 


cooperation with the schools 


heed worked out a plan whereby 
and 17-year-old boys could 
school four hours a day and work { 
hours, or alternate four weeks 
and work. The need for so: 
scheme is shown by the U. S. Off 
Education’s report that high school 
rollment has dropped 1,000,0 
1939. 
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ADIAL 
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ADIAL COMPRESSOR 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 


CHRYSLER AIRTEMP 
5 H.P. “PACKAGED” 
AIR CONDITIONING rs 
bled completely at the 
ee. with the famous 
radial compressor hermet- 
cally sealed in a bath of oi 
. cooling coils, conaoaees 
and controls matched an 
tested . .. Chrysler Airtemp 


‘es are shipped ready to 
ey No skilled mechanics 
are required for installation. 


Dust, dirt and bacteria in the air are the enemy of 
every professional technician. In military dental 
clinics—as in Army hospitals—Chrysler Airtemp 
“Packaged” air conditioning units are contributing 
to the health of the Armed Forces. Danger of infec- 
tion, the hazard of instruments slipping in moist 
hands and operative risks are reduced by proper 
temperature-humidity control. Controlled atmos- 
pheric conditions make possible better laboratory 


work ... x-ray film is protected in process of 
development and in storage. Indoor temperature 
and humidity control to offset outside weather con- 
ditions . . . clean, cool air in the summer; clean, 
warm air in winter ... is bringing new efficiency 
and comfort in thousands of civilian and military 
activities. Chrysler Airtemp “Packaged” units are 
winning an enviable war record. To learn how— 
send for your free copy of Chrysler Airtemp At War. 


Tune in Major Bowes Every Thursday, CBS., 9 p.m., E. W.T. 


CHRYSLER 


AIRTEMP DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 


—ItA 


= 
SSA/RTEMP 


AIRTEMP 


CORPORATION e DAYTON, OHIO 


\ decline in factory employment 

bottom chart) is the dynamic sta- 
tistic in this quarter’s roundup of 
labor figures. ‘The employment series 
provides much of the motive power 
which is moving the other statistical 
series as the cost of living did until 
last summer. .In contrast to last quar- 
ter’s Balance Sheet (BW —Mar.11'44, 
p100) which suggested stability, this 
quarter only the cost of living and the 
work weck hold old levels and changes 
all along the line are indicated. 

The Worker's Buying Power—The 
supply and demand mechanism is 
still asserting itself, pushing up wages 
in a labor-short, seller's market. Gov- 
ernment controls are only partially 
effective in holding the wage curve 
level; increases are sanctioned to at- 
tract new labor to critical workshops, 
shift old labor from less to more 
essential occupations, hold labor 
where it is when it’s already em- 
ployed where it’s needed most. De- 
spite the magnetic attraction which 
wages have on the living-cost curve, 
climbing pay scales have had no 
appreciable effect on prices thus far 
in 1944, but living costs can hardly 
resist any general retreat on the wage 
line. ‘The factory work-week figures 
lag behind the fact. Extension of the 
48-hour week to new industries and 
areas has not yet shown up in the 
statistics. 

The Strike Picture—The chart of 
strike idleness is deceptive in that 
its present level looks favorable when 
compared with previous peaks. ‘The 
peaks, however, are the great coal 
strikes which come along every two 
years. This isn’t a coal strike year, 
consequently the comparison should 
be with 1942’s lower plane. War 
weariness and labor's strong bar 
gaining position due to manpower 
shortages promise an increasing dete- 
rioration in the strike picture. 

The Labor Market—Factory em- 
ployment has been declining at an 
average of more than 1% per month 
since last November. The draft and 
the exit of marginal workers account 
for a drop from 14,007,000, then to 
13,203,000 in April. New manpower 
controls (BW —Jun.3’44,p96) are in- 
tended to dragoon more labor into 
the market and depress the jiggling 
and troublesome quit-rate. 
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1. THE WORKER'S BUYING POWER 


WHAT THE LABOR BALANCE SHEET SHOWS 


Figures Behind the Manpower Problem 
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Steel union’s absorption 

{ aluminum workers, and auto | 
sion’s overtures to technicians | 
wed as postwar planning. | 


Union postwar planning is of two 


‘There are, first, the publicized pro- | 
ms, global or national in conception, | 
; achieving social, economic, and po- 
cal reforms. Both the A.F.L. and 
he C.1.O., as well as a number of big 
temational unions, have committees 
ad at work landscaping Utopia. 
jockeying for Position—The other 
ind of union postwar planning is not 
publicized. ‘This is union planning to 
piprove the organization's postwar posi- 
jon with respect to employers, to shore 
» strength to meet any attempt to cut 
jown bargaining power. 

Such planning goes on all the time 
hese days in the offices of the unions, 
ad the C.1.0.’s two largest affiliates 
ve just made particularly noteworthy 
noves in that direction. 

Merger in Progress—The United Steel- 
yorkers of America is in the process 
t peacefully absorbing the Aluminum 
Vorkers of America, a sister organiza- 
jon which has voted to merge with 
hilip Murray’s steel union. The re- 
ultant body will be known as the 
nited Steel & Aluminum Workers 
f America, and will take over all C.1.O. 
tracts in the steel and light metal 
ields. 

Behind the merger is the steel organ- 
zation’s desire to get set for what may 
¢ postwar expansion in the light metal 
ndustry at the expense of steel (Report 
0 Executives: BW—Aug.28'43,p43). 

The steel union is preparing for other 
ontingencies by raising its dues from 
| to $1.50 a month to fatten its war 
hest. An employer objection (Inland 
teel) to checking off the increased 
mount from employees’ pay checks has | 
een brushed aside by the National War | 
Labor Board. ; 
*U.A.W. Eyes Technicians—C.1.0.’s | 
nited Auto Workers is expanding the 

held of its organization also, but not by 
uch peaceful agreement. It is corralling 
echnical workers in auto and aircraft 
plants even though in so doing it ig- 
lores the jurisdictional rights of an- 
ther C.1.O. unit, the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists & 
Technicians. 

U.A.W.’s interest in technical per- 
sonne| is born of a desire to make its 
ertical organization of the auto plants 
as complete as possible for any postwar 

showdowns. 


irding for Peace © 
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“Spark Plug” 


Landing barge Diesels, no mat- 
ter how cold, kick off to an 
immediate start, when the signal 
for attack is given—thanks to 
Stainless glow plugs like this 
one. The secret: an electric 
“glow”’ current that acts as a 
catalytic igniter of the Diesel fuel. 


Carpenter Stainless No. 5 was 
used in the main body of this 
glow plug, to assure resistance 
to corrosion from salt air and 
sea water and to make possible 
the free-machining qualities 
necessary for mass production. 
Concentricity of these parts was 
held to .0025", and an excel- 
lent finish was obtained. 


To the designer, Carpenter 
Stainless Steels offer a full range 


Tough Problem + Stainless Steel = Product Improvement 


of corrosion resistant proper- 
ties, high strength/ weight ratio, 
heat and fatigue resistance, 
bright appealing surface fin- 
ishes. To the production man, 
they offer easier machining and 
easier fabricating qualities to 
cut production costs on finished 
parts. It's a working combina- 
tion that is helping manufac- 
turers improve thousands of 
wartime and postwar products. 
Plan now to put these advan- 
tages of Carpenter Stainless 
Steels to work in your new or 
re-designed products. Your 
nearby Carpenter representa- 
tive is ready to apply his diversi- 
fied Stainless experience to 
your specific problems. Call 
him in now! 


THE CARPENTER STEEL COMPANY, Reading, Pa. 


arpenter 
STAINLESS STEELS 


BRANCHES AT 


™ Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, 


[) <a 


St. Louis, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia 


aa the ‘Searchlight on “Opportunities” 


position vacant 


@WANTED BY FOUNDRY group \n ex 
perienced man in job rating, time and motion 
studies, and wage incentive plans Good 


salary paid to the right man, State age, 
experience and salary required. Box S02 


position wanted 


© L7. COLONEL formerly engaged in cor- 
poration and businéss law. Private practice 
primarily concerned with banking, mining, 
motion pletures, public utilities; still in mili 
tary service (legal); wishes to plan for busi 
ness connection at close of European hostili 
ties Married, 39 years old. Pre-war income 
in five figures. Interested in position with 
future, legal or otherwise. Box 393. 


representative wanted 


®@EAPORT COMPANY requires representa- 
tives in New York, Chicago, Denver, Minne 
ipolis, San Franciseo, Los Angeles. Argentine 
products of all categories. Communicate by 
air mail Mutual references. Compania Sud 
Americana de Exportaciones e Importaciones, 
Sarmiento 378-Buenos Aires 


” 


“clues” information 


s word; or $2.50 per line. Minimum $5. Ror num- 
ounta ae 2 words. Address replica c/o Business Week, 
W. §2nd Street, New York 18, N.Y 


zp, “< ** ada are published as space is available. Rate; 50 
nt 
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Put Your Business 
On the Map With 


"DATED EVENTS 
Seusational New War Wap 


This new colorful war map is ideal ... 
to promote Sales — Boost Goodwill — 
Test Ad Copy — low cost permits 
wide distribution. 

A War Map with an exclusive copy- 

righted feature. Shows all important 

events of the warataglance, withnames, 
dates and places. Gives supply, naval 
and air bases. Bombing distances. Inva- 
sion Chart. Noother map likeit. Praised 
by authorities. A sensation everywhere. 

Fullsize 17"x38 4". Litho’d 6 colors. New up 

to date edition just off the press. Available 

with your imprint, while materials last. 

FREE Sample Map and low quantity prices to 
executives. 

SALESMEN Some good territory open for good 

men, Liberal commission. 


GETTIER-MONTANYE, INC. 


Direct Appeal Advertising 
405 W. FRANKLIN ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Severance Drive 


U. A. W., 
government moves too slowly, 
renews campaign for dismissal 


convinced that 


pay clause in its contracts. 

Skeptical about the government's 

ability to move fast or far enough to 
provide jobs or security for war ‘work- 
ers displaced by cutbacks (page 17), 
the unions are renewing their campaign 
for severance pay. ‘The aircraft division 
of C.I.0.’s United Auto Workers took 
the lead this week in a revitalized drive 
to write dismissal allowance provisions 
into labor contracts. International 
union ofhcials instructed presidents of 
all aircraft local unions to initiate ne- 
gotiations with management. 
@ What Union Wants—U.A.W.’s pro- 
posals are for severance pay of four 
wecks’ wages for workers who have 
been employed less than a year and of 
eight weeks for those with a year or 
more of service. Rates in each case 
based on 48 hours a week—would be 
computed at the highest rate received 
by the employee during his last six 
months. 

Last year’s concerted labor campaign 
for dismissal wz iges petered out mainly 
for three reasons: (1) Union lez idership 
became convinced that the most prac- 
tical way to provide for conversion 
unemployment was to make unemploy 
ment compensation more generous; (2) 
establishing a $300 maximum discharge 
pay allowance for war veterans seemed 
to mark the upper limit of what labor 
could demand; and (3) there were high 
hopes that government conversion 
plans would jell in time to ease the 
transition unemployment problem. 

@ NWLB May Set Pattern—Little prog- 
ress has been made in liberalizing un- 
employment compensation, andthe 
Brewster fiasco (BW—Jun.3'44,p9) has 
soured the unions on the efficacy of 
Washington planning, hence the re- 
newed drive for dismissal pay. 

U.A.W.’s demand will doubtless work 
its way to the National War Labor 
Board for decision. And what the 
board decides will set the pattern for 
a much wider section of industry. 


GRAIN WEIGHERS STRIKE 


All shipments at 60 terminal elevators 
in Minneapolis were tied up this week 
as 105 grain weighers struck while union 
leaders and state officials wrestled with 
the problem of satisfying demands for 
wage increases and reduction in the 
work-week from 48 to 40 hours. 

Embargo on grain shipments to Min- 
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neapolis from six nort 
was ordered to avoid 
equipment, but not 
more cars had piled up 
Most of the cars were s] 
for unloading. 

A Minnesota law req 
ing by state weighers of 
clevators. Other union 
refused to handle grain \ 
of the A.F.L. State G 
Union, No. 603, were « 

Grain weighers are u 
service, and funds for tl 
subject to legislative apy 
legislative advisory comm 
to use a $40,000 deficit 
strikers a $10 monthly inc 
brought maximum month 
only $175, against deman 
top. ‘ 

Most Minnesota state 
sympathetic with the strike 
but said nothing further c 
until the legislature meets next Jan 
A survey of the work-week of all s 
employees, for consideration by the ng 
legislature, also was offered, but fail 
to satisfy the union, 


What Is “Cause’ 


Firing of five vetera 
by General Motors touches ¢ 
argument on Selective Servic 
rules on job security. 


Selective Service regulations pr 
that a man returning to his job aft 
leaving the services cannot be dischi 
without cause for a year after re-cmp 
ment. The meaning of “cause” 
ing argued this week after a flurn 
excitement developed over fiv« 
veterans being let out in General Mot 
plants at Flint, Detroit, Dayton, # 
Anderson, Ind. 

@ Delinquent in Dues—At the time the 
entered service, four of the 
members of the C.I.O. United Aut 
bile Workers, and the fifth belong 
the C.1.0. United Radio, Elect 
Machine Workers. After returning t 
work last year, they became delin¢ 
in union dues. 

The union locals involved asked | 
plant managers to discharge th« 
violators of the maintenance-of-1 
ship clause in the bargaining 
The managers acceded and 
charges became effective. 

@ An Outburst—When the fac! 
to light they precipitated an 
against the union by Rep. John ! 
Rankin in the House of Represe! 

The auto workers’ union angrily charg 
General Motors with seizing a ‘pre! 
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GY STAINLESS'STEEL 


In every soldier's carbine are two tiny Stainless Steel parts that 


. could be put in a thimble .. . yet they are mighty important in 


* > helping to control the sure, quick-acting performance of his gun. 
«4 r 
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Extremes in temperature, infiltrating dampness —even the 
penetrating chemical gases of the gun itself — seek out weak links 


in the most carefully constructed weapon. Stainless Steel has 


Fa 


-_ 
i exceptional resistance to ward off just such corrosional attack. 

There are many grades 
of Stainless Steel. These working parts in the carbine. 


serve a multitude of pur- Stainless Steel by Rustless is being used in thousands of these 
poses in various industries. 

What Stainless Steel to 
use... . how to treat it 
. « » where, when, and how of uniform, high-quality Stainless Steel. 
to apply it... are prob- 


lems the Rustless Engi- 
neers will be glad to help 


you solve. Their services 
Producing STAINLESS STEEL Exclusively 


That's why designers specified Stainless Steel for these tiny vital 


automatic weapons. But this is only one of its many wartime and 


industrial applications. The name “Rustless” is vour assurance 


are at your disposal. 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION BALTIMORE, MD. 


IT WON’T BE 
LONG NOW 


HROUGHOUT America, 

those who have waited so 
patiently will soon be en- 
joying the comfort and econ- 
omy of the new York Heat. 


Production for war con- 

* tinves diligently at York. 

And as military applications 

‘ are turned out on schedule, 

plans are perfected for civi- 

lian models... the new, 

finer York heating equip- 

ment which will bring such 

trouble-free comfort to a 
world at peace. 


York Heat design have been 
added numerous refinements 
and improvements born of 
war-time research and de- 
velopments. The York heat- 
ing equipment you will soon 
be able to buy will set a new 
high for the industry in 
economy. Buying will be 
made easy, too, by a new 
form of low-cost financing. 


Before long, your local 
York Heat dealer will have 
the new York oil burning 
heating equipment on dis- 
play. Look for his announce- 
ment. 


YORK 
Li /N/ 


Division of 
YORK.-SHIPLEY, 
York, Pa. 


Inc. 


Member Oil Heat Institute 


u a 


To the basic soundness of - 


It’s never been a secret that main 
taining military morale involved a 
two-front operation. A soldier’s past 
is beyond remaking, but his mental 
slant on the present and the future 
may mean the difference between a 
good and an indifferent fighting man. 
@ No. 1 Jitter — Army and Navy 
morale specialists are responsible for 
day-to-day spirit. The color of a 
soldier's thinking about the future is 
nobody’s direct concern but every- 
body’s worry. When it’s noted that 
the No. 1 G.I. jitter is postwar jobs, 
the finger points at employers. 

So, R. W. Gallagher, head of 

Standard Oil of New Jersey, thought 
when he signed more than 6,000 let- 
ters to Standard employees in the 
service. “You may wonder what the 
future will offer,”’ he wrote. “Each of 
you is assured of a place back with us 
on your return.” 
@ Unequivocal Pledge—In reiterating 
the company’s pledge to re-employ its 
soldiers and sailors and leaving out 
all equivocation, Gallagher knew he 
was going well beyond the letter 
of management’s legal obligations. 
Neither he nor anyone else was much 
surprised when commanding officers 
reported that the Gallagher stunt 
had bucked up morale. But the en- 
listed men’s response—more than 
2,000 replies in a little more than a 
month—far surpassed expectations. 

V-mail letters came from every 
major battlefront, every service 


Postwar Job Pledge Molds G.I. Morale 


branch, and although t! 
tone from the casual, 
notes that began “Dear | 
sentimental, gushy ones 
fused Standard Oil with Unit 
Nations and the Four |] 
of them had the unmist 
of letters written by men 
writing about something 
to them. 

Some of the excerpts: 

“To be perfectly frank 


about m 


was a bit worried 
after reading your letter I p 
at ease.” 
“A great many times wh 
gets heavy or the fighters get 
wonder just what we are goi 
all this hell for, but when we 
like yours, that is our answer ris 
“It sure was swell to hear th 
will be still waiting for me when | retum 
You know, Sir, that’s one thing 4 lot of 
the boys over here wonder about ther 
they will get their jobs back or not 
“Adjusting one’s self to civilian lif 
again will be a big problem, t the 
knowledge that civilian life has a pla 
for you is a most comforting thought.” 
“I am very grateful to know that we 
have not been forgotten back there. Even 
though gasoline has been called 
thing from petrol to essence in various 
spots we have visited, the mame Standard 
Oil has never stumped us. . . . Inciden- 
tally, they use a product called Alcool as 
a substitute for gasoline over here. It is 
made from the local wine, and after hay 
ing tasted the wine, I would say that it’s 
probably the best way to use it.” 


for undermining its bargaining con- 
tract.” The corporation, said Walter 
Reuther, U.A.W. vice-president, dis- 
likes the maintenance-of-membership 
clause in the agreement, and is propa- 


| gandizing. for its elimination. 


In a formal reply, company officials 
pointed out that the discharges were at 
the behest of the local unions; that the 


| central offices knew nothing of the in- 


cidents until a soldier employment sur- 


| vey was made last month; and that no 
| other veterans were being discharged 


over m. of m. questions. 

@ No Test Case—No early YT 
was seen, therefore, to use t 1€ G.M. 
case to test one meaning of “‘cause’”’ in 
sclective Service regul: ations. The chance 
to define the word was lost when there 
was no appeal against the discharges to 
the impartial umpire, and perhaps there- 
after to the National War Labor Board, 
which ordered the m. of m. clause into 
the G.M. contract over company pro- 
tests in October, 1942 (BW—Oct.10°42, 
p86). 


STRIKE TROUBLE RUNS DEEP 


Although the wildcat strike of C.10 
United Auto Workers union member 
at the Lockland (Ohio) plant of Wng 
Aeronautical Corp.—the only ma 
stoppage to survive D-Day enthu 
—ended this week, it left an aftermat 
of hard feeling that seemed to pr 
further trouble. 

Immediate cause of the wall 
12,000, which halted production 
Wright engines, was the upgrading 0! 
seven Negroes (BW —Jun.10'44.p% 
but the dispute uncovered older, < 
grievances. 

Discontented employees charged ¢! 
company with putting transparent g 
windows on men’s rest rooms, charg 
their union with selling “the work 
down the river to management 
charged union officers with conn 
with company officials in oe ft 
ing, and with sundry other off 
The strike also revealed that a di 
group of Wright employees was ! 


ha 
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RING YOUR OPTICAL PROBLEMS TO HEADQUARTERS. Bausch & Lomb offers: 1. America’s largest 


ision optical facilities. 2. Ninety years of optical engineering. 3. An Optical Scientific Bureau. 4. Its own optical glass plant. 
ccm: TMM RGR TTT 


WY) 


\\ 


The Microscope that Changed the Course of Science 


Here you see one of the earliest of the 
FE: Bausch & Lomb microscopes. 

beets aawe. | This was the first microscope produced 
Most of the productive | by quantity production methods . . . the 
| facilities of this company are first precision compound microscope to 
| devoted to manufacture of be made at a price which the average re- 
| equipment essential to the war 
! 
| 


With this rich background of experi- 
ence, Bausch & Lomb makes the most 
complete line of optical instruments built 
by anybody anywhere, setting the pace in 
pioneering optical research, development 
and manufacture. 

This is the experience that can be ap- 
plied to the solution of your optical 


sai baisdechip search worker, educator or medical man 

. . from giant attics | . 

effort... fOm Bint nee pes | could afford. These microscopes made re- 

range finders to microscopes | : , 

for scientific research. | search and study possible in America on problems whether through a standard 
As reward for continuing an unprecedented scale. Bausch & Lomb instrument for research 

or control, or a completely new optical 

development for your specific needs. 


production ee ee oie pte Piaiaies 
Army and Navy have awar 


play “E" with production of precision optical instru- 
" > yNavy © + . 

Bal te er peg SEN ments by Edward Bausch in 1876, the use 
four stars...* ace 


| award in the optical industty. of the microscope was restricted by high BA U S t: I { & L M B 
a - La . . a *s* 

- cost. Today the microscope is a familiar opricat CO. ROCHESTER. N.Y 

\ seems laboratory instrument in nearly every / 


field of scientific endeavor. 


1853 


Maker: of Optical Glass and a Complete Line of Optical Instruments for Military Use, Education, Research, Industry and Eyesight Correction and Conservation 


More employers have 
selected Aina group 
plans than any other. 


LIFE + PENSION SICKNESS 
ACCIDENT + HOSPITALIZATION 


i 


HEIN-WERNER 
HYDRAULIC JACKS 


are super-powerful and easy-operating 
Industrial plants can save a lot of time and 
effort by utilizing Hein-Werner Hydraulic 
Jacks . .. These super-powerful, easy- 
operating jacks are especially suitable on 
jobs involving lifting of heavy loads, 
moving machinery, pressing bushings, 
bending rods, etc. 

Complete H-W line includes models of 
3, 5, 8, 12, 20 and 30 tons capacity 
... For details, consult your nearest in- 
dustrial supply distributor, or write us. 


HEIN-WERNER MOTOR PARTS CORP. 


“HEIN-WERNER 


HYDRAULIC JACKS 
Are By and Priced Right 


t Right ) 


ing members for District 50 of the 
United Mine Workers, John L. Lewis’ 
catch-all organization. 

The company bought Cincinnati 
newspaper space to express its apprecia 
tion for “the loyalty and dependability” 
of thousands of its employees. The 
Army Air Forces promised an investi- 
gation. 


UNION TO GET BACK PAY 


About $38,000 in retroactive wages 
which the National War Labor Board 
awarded to some 1,800 insurance agents 
of the John Hancock Life Insurance Co. 
likely will go into the coffers of the 
C.1.0.’s United Office & Professional 
Workers. 

Jesse Frieden, NWLB general coun- 
sel, challenged the move last week, 
maintaining that any individual agent 
should be given his share of the award 
personally if he wanted it. Accordingly, 
Sidney E.. Cohn, attorney for the union, 
has stated that the union is “reviewing” 
the matter. 

Joint agreement to turn the money 
over to the union treasury represents 
the break in a year’s deadlock between 
the company and the union as to dis- 
posal of the retroactive raise. The com- 
pany had objected to paying the retro- 
active increase to agents in union-repre- 
sented areas exclusively on the ground 
that it would be unfair to agents in 
other areas. 

Each agent will receive henceforth an 


PYRAMID BUILDERS 


At a railroad storage yard in Ohio, two 
husky women build long neat pyra- 
mids of new oil drums awaiting ship- 
ment to refineries. In the monotonous 
task of stacking more than 42,000 con- 
tainers, they're performing one of the 


additional $1.52 every \ 


active settlement ($30 to 
probably will go into 
Leon W. Berney, directo: 
insurance division, — sta 
$38,000 would be used | 
and organizational expen 
the union’s campaign fr 
unorganized and organiz 
benefit. : 
The case had been be NWI 
for a year. A similar cas 
surance agents of the Met 
Insurance Co. has been pe 
two years. 


SECURITY FOR EMPLOYEES 


The Famous-Barr depart - 
St. Louis doesn’t agree that | ' Z 
elderly persons, and others \ \g . 
because there’s a war on should give i 
their jobs in favor of young: ple 
released war workers when px col : 

The company has, in fact, « 

a postwar job security policy ; ; 
ing all employees a job after the 
without reduction in rank, even th 

there may be a surplus of workers % 
ing employment. While all of the ‘ 
employees who left the compan ) 
military service are promised 1 


ment, regardless of physical condit 
2,000 others who quit for other rea 
—principally better-paying jobs 

where—will be hired only when it 
not interfere with the continued en- 
ployment or advancement of those who 


necessary but least glamorous jobs in 
the catalog of war work. Their ma 
terial comes from three’ plants 
the Illinois-Indiana-Ohio area; thei 
equipment is a strong set of muscles 
But the result of their labor 
only long enough for the adjacent 
Erie R.R. to haul the drums awa 
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—for the 5th War Loan drive during June 
and July. The need for the 5th War Loan 
is immediate, crucial. For impending 
events may make the 5th the supreme 
financial effort of the war. 


The U. S. Treasury has set the overall goal 
at $16,000,000,000 — $6,000,000,000 
from individuals alone. This is the big- 
gest sum ever asked of the American 
people—and it must be raised. 


That’s why the U. S. Treasury asks Man- 
agement and Labor to sit down together 
and organize—NOW! 

For organization—good organization— 
has been responsible for the excellent 
showing of the payroll market. And its 
most important single superiority has 
been personal sclicitation—desk to desk, 


MANAGEMENT 
LABOR 


bench to bench, machine to machine 
personal solicitation. 71% of all persons 


on payroll deductions were solicited for 
the 4th War Loan. 


Now, to personal solicitation, add the 
sales incentive of a definitely established 
plant quota. Build your campaign around 
a quota plan. Set up departmental goals. 
Stress percentage of participation fig- 
ures. Stimulate group enthusiasm. 

In planning your quota campaign, work 
in close cooperation with the Chairman 
of your War Finance Committee. Every- 
thing is set to make the 5th Wer Loan 
drive a huge success—with your help! 


(Note: You’ve read this message. If it 
doesn’t apply to you please see that it 
reaches the one person who can put it 
in action!) 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with 


appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement—prepared under the auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Council. 


“Q” is for 


Quartermaster... 


the U.S. ARMY 


(the best-dressed the world 
has ever seen) is using our 


IMPERIAL 
UNDERCOLLAR FABRIC 


under most rigid specifications 


Imperial Undercollar Fabric meets 
the very stringent requirements of 
U.S. Army Specifications and is eco- 
nomical to use because it can be cut 
on any angle and in any direction, 
which reduces waste. It cannot ravel, 
is self-molding, and requires one- 
third fewer stitches. For years the 
recognized style-leaders in the cloth- 
ing industry have relied on Imperial 
Undercollar Fabric to insure the fit 
of their collars. This use of our Felt 
by the world’s best-dressed army is a 
testimonial to its superiority and 
added proof of its preeminence. 


WRITE FOR “THE STORY OF FELT” 


TRADE MARK 


General Offices: GLENVILLE, CONN. 
ew York; Boston; Chicago; Detroit; Philadelphia; 
Cleveland; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Dallas; 
St. Louis; Seattle 


PRODUCERS OF FINEST QUALITY FELT PARTS 
FOR OIL RETAINERS, WICKS, GREASE RETAINERS, 
DUST EXCLUDERS, GASKETS, PACKING; VIBRA- 
TION ISOLATING FELTS AND INSULATING FELTS 


replaced them in the company’s service. 

Famous-Barr, largest of the May 
Co’s. chain of ten big stores, normally 
employs about 5,500 persons. With war 
industries offering unprecedented wage 
scales and overtime pay, the store lost 
almost 40% of its trained employees 
and had to replace them with house 
wives, clderly persons, part-time work 
ers, high school students, and others 
not normally employable. And having 
weathered the most acute stages of the 
manpower shortage, the management 
believes these workers are entitled to 
whatever job security the store can 
offer. 

l'amous-Barr employees, along with 
those of the other May Co. stores, 
share in a pension plan established last 
year under which the company pays all 
costs. 


WORKERS GET THE NEWS 


Many swing shift war workers got 
the jump on most other citizens in hear- 
ing the first news of the invasion last 
week because the early bulletins were 
broadcast over plant sound systems. 

Numerous war plants have started 
interspersing important news” flashes 
with the usual broadcasts of music and 
intraplant communications, and now 
more than 5,000,000 war workers are 
being kept abreast of late news develop- 
ments through sound systems, Anthony 
G. Schifino, sound equipment chief of 
the Stromberg-Carlson Co., found in a 
recent survey. 


The news broadcasts are said to im- 
prove morale by pointing up the need 
for staying on the production job and 
by eliminating gossip and rumor of 
newsbreaks. 


UNION URGES BOYCOTT 


The six and a half million members 
of the A.I’.L. recently have been asked to 
“avoid Oklahoma City and avoid using 
the products manufactured in the city” 
because of a dispute between the city’s 
school board and A.F.L.’s American 
Federation of ‘Teachers, 

The dispute which led to the unusual 
boycott began last year when the A.F’.T. 
established a chapter for Oklahoma City 
school teachers and met a stony refusal 
from the school board upon requesting 
an agreement. ‘There was nothing 
unique about that; many of the teachers’ 
union’s 300 other local chapters have 
had similar experiences. But what was 
new was the school officials’ antiunion 
offensive which came to a boiling point 
when contracts for the next school year 
were mailed to teachers. 

All of them had been amended to 
include a clause stating that the signer 
did not belong to the A.F.T. and that 


the contract would tern 
cally if the teacher bex 
Branded “yellow dog” 
the A.F.L., the contract 
lenged in the courts. 


RECRUITING DRIVE 


Doubt as to organized 
to fulfill its agreement to 
25,000 to 30,000 workers { 
000,000 West Coast nava 


program caused official 
week as acute labor short 


activitics of private contra 


on several large governn 

By a recent verbal agreen 
the Navy and AF] 
unions took over responsi 
the contractors for recruit 
on Navy construction wor] 
Diego to Seattle. The agr 
vided that the contractor 
pare a list by trades of his lal 
ments; consult with the unio 
as to the labor available in 
labor area; and then subn 
unions in writing a list of the 
recruits needed. 

‘The unions were supposed | 
the workers for the jobs, but 
month the agreement has been 
in the San Diego area, the 1% 
said to be virtually nil. Project 
Diego, ‘Terminal Island, 1 
Angeles, Seal Beach, and Sho 
Calif., have been held up f 
weeks for lack of workers. 


JOBLESS PAY FAVORED 


War Mobilization Director Jame 
Byrnes favors unemployment compen 
tion as a first line of postwar defei 
against joblessness. While oppos 
a postwar WPA, he has suggested that 


program 


Congress get busy on a 
public works for emergency use. 


lor war plant workers made idle | 
contract termination and reconyc 


(page 17), 


Byrnes advocates the 


$20-a-week benefits, 26 weeks a year 
two years, that are provided for 
‘charged servicemen by the G. | 
of nghts. Higher rates could be | 
at the option of the state, and the fe 
eral government would underwrit: 
additional expense up to a weekly 1 
of $30 for a maximum of 36 wecks 1 


any one yCar. 


But unemployment compensat! 
a touchy subject, and these propos 
are virtually certain to start a fight 
states are bitterly opposed to an 
pansion of federal activity in this | 
To get the Murray-George contract 
mination bill through the Senate 
Administration had to detach the 


employment compensation rider 
it. 
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Here’s the invasion pattern—now clearly revealed in the initial moves of the 
high command in Britain, with each detail progressing according to schedule. 
* 

Normandy beachheads are fully consolidated and adequate supplies and 
reinforcements can be run ashore or landed by plane to hold them against 

any attack Hitler is able to make. 

Second step—development of the toehold into a major base from which 
to push a full-scale land and air drive against the Nazis—cannot be made 
until a deepwater port is cleared to receive such heavy or bulky equipment 
as locomotives, rolling stock, masses of giant bulldozers, and quantities of 
heavy, mobile artillery. 

Cherbourg provides a suitable port for this second phase because its 
outer harbor can quickly be freed of enemy obstructions (page 16) and re- 
equipped with massive unloading gear, already stocked at British ports. 

. 
Hitler's vaunted claim that Fortress Europe is impregnable is blasted. 

Once fully intrenched on the whole Normandy peninsula, with supplies 
arriving in a flood from British stockpiles, with locomotives and masses of 
tank cars at hand, and with the first string of Continental air bases organized 
to handle fighter defense, the Allies can be expected to launch a new push. 

Don’t be surprised if it fans out behind Hitler’s Atlantic Wall, with a 
vanguard of paratroopers disorganizing Nazi defenses, and an umbrella of 
Britain- and Normandy-based planes smashing the way for ground forces. 

* 
Look for showdown battles with the Luftwaffe in the next few weeks. 
Hitler cannot much longer hold his dwindling air fleet in reserve, for his 
Normandy troops are already bitter over the lack of aerial protection. 
* 
The Allies have plenty of men and equipment to attempt further cross- 
Channel landings, but these probably will not be scheduled until advancing 
Normandy forces have undermined German defenses from the rear. 

Should Hitler draw reserves from any part of the Wall, however, the 
Allies are prepared to utilize their advantage and move through the gap. 

Operations in western Europe are likely to reach blitz tempo by mid- 
summer. Germany will crack soon after the Luftwaffe is knocked out. 

« 
Don’t miss the significance of Stalin’s move to knock Finland out of the war. 

Both Washington and London support the move, following Helsinki’s 
refusal to come to terms with Moscow (BW—Apr.29’44,p111). 

Russia can be expected to clear the country of Nazi forees to prevent 
any flanking move when Soviet armies launch their major offensive which 
will come later through the Baltic states end across Poland. 

They will also stop the flow of Finnish copper, nickel, and lumber to 
Germany, and begin the reshaping of Helsinki’s foreign policy into a pattern 
in line with the Soviet Union’s postwar security plans. 

e 
Spectacular naval support of the Normandy landings may be repeated in the 
Mediterranean when the Allies strike along the French or Italian coast. 


Nazi commanders at Marseille, Toulon, and Genoa are nervously 
watching Allied supplies pouring into the Mediterranean, and mounting 
activities in the ports of nearby Sardinia and Corsica (map, page 117). 


Berlin expects the next major Allied blow to come from the South, 
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believes it will include whole divisions of completely equipped French troops, 

and looks for it to make quick contact with the Maquis, French guerrillas 
hiding in the mountains north of Nice. 
7 

Key your business plans to a complete victory over Germany before the 
end of this year. Hitler's counterattack will reach a climax during the next 
three months in terrific battles on all three fronts, but successful breaching 
of the Atlantic Wall has proved that the Reich has no reserves capable of 
stemming the tide. 

* 
And look for a mop-up of Japan in not more than twelve months after the 
collapse of Germany. Japan can’t stand up for long when the full weight of 
Anglo-American air and naval forces arrives in the Pacific. 

Occupied China already reflects the new optimism. News of the 
invasion of Europe and of Allied successes in Burma and in the Pacific islands 
caused a sharp slump in stock prices and in the value of puppet currency 
in Shanghai. 

London showed its first sign of hope for an early Pacific victory by 
creating the Malayan Planning Unit, a group of experts who will lay plans 
for the reoccupation of Britain’s rich rubber and tin empire. 

7 
Political and economic plans are developing far less successfully than the war. 

De Gaulle is expected to win the reluctant support of Roosevelt when he 
visits Washington, but only because of mounting pressure from London 
(which prompted recognition moves by several states this week) and from 
influential groups in this country. 

. 
The political problem in Italy has not been solved. The King has not really 
relinquished his power. London is insisting tiiat the House of Savoy be main- 
tained. But Washington would like to break all ties with groups associated 
with Mussolini, and Moscow wants a thorough housecleaning in Rome. 

Meanwhile, the Russians are quietly surveying the situation and can be 
expected later this year to come up with a slate of government candidates 
likely to flabbergast the British. 

© 
Results of the forthcoming monetary conference are likely to fal! far short 
of general public expectation. 

Actual objective of the conference is to consider how the joint recom- 
mendations of the technical experts (BW—Apr.29’44,p16) can be translated 
into a going administration. 

Conferees will simply recommend to their governments that they join 
forces to set up the administration. They can only recommend, for they have 
no plenipotentiary powers. 

This is a bankers’, more than a governmental, conference, and many 
private bankers are bitterly opposing the new plan*for a world bank. 

e 
Don’t miss this week’s announcement that British manufacturers expect 
government permission in the next few weeks to start -making automobiles 
for export. It parallels a similar move in the electrical line in Canada 
(page 120). 

Models selected for the British export trade are those that will be manu- 
factured for home consumption for the first two or three years after the war. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the June 17, 1944, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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szil Antes Up 


Makes initial payment on 
in U. S. under settlement 
which reduces obligation 
:316,000,000. 


\) PAULO—Brazil laid down $42,- 
) in New York last week to meet 
J payments on the $286,000,000 in 
held by Americans. ‘Thus ended 
4. negotiations between the Bra- 
» Ministry of Finance and the For- 
Bondholders Protective Council, 
_asemiofhcial New York agency. 
e to Pay—Latin America has 
id its gold and foreign exchange 
ings since 1939—they now amount 
ver $3,000,000,000 (BW —Apr.8’44, 
4\-and all its countries with out- 
ding obligations to U.S. investors 
a position to settle claims. All 
is lacking is the inclination and 
ully acceptable terms. 
he Brazilian settlement offers bond- 
crs two options: (1) a fixed reduc- 
of interest payment on federal, 
k. and local bonds, with responsibil- 
for service remaining with the 
vor; and (2) reduction of from 20% 
tederal and Sao Paulo issues) to 50% 
ther state and local issues) in prin- 
p! with a slightly higher rate of in- 
t than in the first option, payment 
g guaranteed by the Brazilian gov- 
ment. 
nnual Cost—F'inance Minister Artur 
Souza Costa recently told Brazilians 
the settlement (also offered to 
ish bondholders) probably will cost 
y $33,362,000 annually, or one-third 
ull service on the debt if most bond- 
ers elect to use the terms of the 
md option. 
n effect, he noted, this would reduce 
total debt (to Britain and the U. S.) 
n $$37,000,000 to $521,000,000 and 
ke it possible to service it from cur- 
t balances, reserving accumulations 
purchases of industrial and transport 
upment for postwar rehabilitation 
| development. 
mport Problem—Brazil has been un- 
¢ to obtain even a normal flow of 
placement equipment during the war. 
¢ decline in Brazil’s imports of ma. 
incry and spare parts has been 40% 
m the prewar average. 
Imports of manufactured products for 
tones and transport in 1942 were 
00 tons compared with 397,000 in 
9; machinery imports 26,000 tons 
000 in 1939); locomotives 5,000 
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tons (21,000 in 1939). Postwar require- 
ments for rails, for both new lines and 
replacement, are placed at 150,000 tons 
a year—more than double the annual 
capacity of Volta Redonda. 

@ Industrial Needs—Initial estimates of 
industrial re-equipment needs run_ to 
$90,000,000, and consumer durable 
goods requirements are put at $25,000,- 
000. 

After the World War, Brazil's trade 
swung from an average favorable balance 
of $110,000,000 (1914-19) to a negative 
balance of $70,000,000 in 1920. ‘To 
prepare for the postwar period, Brazil is 
hoping to set aside $100,000,000 for 
exchange stabilization, another $25,000, 
000 to cover the flight of refugees, and 
$125,000,000 as a minimum gold back- 
ing for the note issue. This still leaves 
a comfortable margin, however, since 
total gold and exchange accumulations 
now amount to $750,000,000 (BW— 
Jun.3'44,p116). 


More to Spend 


New airfields are slated 
as Brazil gets ahead of her 
Latin-American neighbors in 
promoting plane travel. 


SAO PAULO—Air-minded Brazil has 

given its Air Ministry $31,000,000. to 
spend this year, a quarter of it for new 
airfields scattered across country from 
the Amazon Valley commercial ccnte 
of Manaos to Rio de Janciro. 
@A Head Start—This, on top of U.S 
lend-lease aircraft—most of the $54,000,- 
000 worth sent to Latin America up to 
Mar. 1, 1944, went to Brazil—will boost 
Good Neighbor No, 1 a Jong way ahead 
of other Latin countries. 

Since the start of war a chain of 
strategic bases has been built with U.S 
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SOUTHERN GATEWAY 


Berlin nervously watches the Mediter- 
ranean for a new Allied attack as Nazi 
scouts report masses of fresh supplies 
arriving at African bases and recon- 
naissance planes anxiously check ship 


and aerial activity in Allied-held 
Corsica and Sardinia (page 115). And 
it’s a shorter distance for invaders to 
move from Corsica to the mainland of 
either France or Italy than it was 
for the troops who staged the inva- 
sion of Sicily and Tunis and Algiers 
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aid along the Atlantic coast in the 
north, providing a key link between 
north and south Br il during g the period 
of shipping shortage 

@ Big Air School—I he Air Ministry has 
announced that Brazil-based _ planes 
flown by Brazilians have sunk twelve 
Axis submarines, and training of air crews 
continues. ‘The transfer to Sao Paulo 
of the Embry-Riddle Aviation School (a 
$10,000,000 lend-lease item) is con- 
sidered one of the biggest things the 
U.S. has done to spur Brazilian air 
efficiency. 

Another is the U.S.-aided national 
motor plant (BW—Nov.13'43,p52) 
which has stepped up its air engine 
schedule from 250 to 500 a year and 
eventually will turn out five-ton cargo 
planes 
e Gain in Passengers—Brazil’s chief air- 
line is Panair do Brasil, with $2,600,- 
000 in ports, hangars, stations, equip- 
ment, and radio facilities. Last year Pan- 
air flew 56,000 passengers—18% more 
than in 1942. Cargo, amounting to 
1,443 tons, was up 198%; 236 tons of 
mail represented a gain of 82%; and 
mileage flown (4,300,000) increased 
26 

Revenue from ordinary cargo, amount- 
ing to $300,000, was 89% above 1942, 
and special cargo—mainly Rubber Re- 
SCT VC Co shipments—of $630,000 
marked a rise of 574%. 

Panair recently increased its capital- 

ization to $4,000,000 and is considering 
a further expansion. 
@ Postwar Hopes—These developments 
are symptomatic of the trend through- 
out the hemisphere—last year’s record 
of 62,000,000 ton-miles flown by Latin- 
American airways was three times as 
great as the 1940 total. 

Brazil hopes to become a crossroad for 
postwar airways. It expects several addi- 
tional U.S. lines to come in, but also 
will welcome the British South Ameri- 
can Air Lines, formed by five British 
concerns to operate London-Buenos 
Aires (BW —Jul.10°43,p101), Sweden’s 
proposed Stockholm-Lisbon-Dakar-Na- 
tal-Rio-Santiago-Lima line, and a partly 
duplicating Portuguese line to be oper- 
ated by four shipping concerns. 


GULF SHIP BAN LIFTED 


Five thousand tons of Texas cotton 
were loaded on the Spanish ship Mar 
Negro carly this month, the first cot- 
ton shipped from Houston to Spain 
since July, 1940 

After U.S. entry into the war, the 
Navy Dept. banned neutral ships from 
Gulf ports, only lifted the ban on May 
29. In the interim, Spanish and other 
neutral ships picked up cotton, wheat, 
and other carefully limited cargoes at 


Philadelphia. 
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Bid for Iron Ore 


London makes demands on 
Madrid as Allies tighten up in 
their dealings with both Spain 
and Portugal. 


MADRID (Cable)—With the inva- 
sion progressing satisfactorily, the Allies 
are rapidly becoming very rm in their 
dealings with both Portugal and Spain. 
@ Straight Talk—After sternly demand- 
ing that Lisbon slash its tungsten deliy- 
eries to the Nazis, London now has 
made it plain to Madrid that Britain 
would like to buy Spain’s entire export 
able surplus of iron ore. 

Behind the move is a clear deter 
mination on the part of the Allies to see 
that vital raw materials are cut off from 
the Reich as quickly as possible. 
Though the quantity of ore now going 
to the Axis is probably insignificant in 
the over-all German war program, the 
special qualities of Spanish high-grade 
ore have become peculiarly important 
to Germany since Sweden slashed its 
export sales of comparable ore. 

@ Output Drops—Actually, Spanish iron 
reserves are dwindling rapidly. Output 
in 1943 barely topped 1,585,000 tons, 


BATTLE RECORDS 


Punctuated by the sounds of actual 
combat, eyewitness broadcasts of the 
invasion last week marked a milestone 
in the advance of radio news cover- 
age. Forbidden transmitters in the 
battle area, major U. S. radio net- 
works were allowed the use of Navy 


recording equipment (above)—in- 


whereas production in 
611,000, and in 1913 
times that figure. 

Exports of ore are 
tons a month by water 
by rail across France 
® Boats Picked Off—A 
ore boats flying the Swa ' 
seen loading in the po Bil 
one time. One ore boat tomed 
in the Bilbao harbor re ht 
Allies deny having had a 
with it. However, Bri 
patrols often pick off tl 
runners—as they do those 
from Norway's port of N 
their shore-hugging tacti 


U. S. EXHIBITS IN SPAIN 
MADRID (Cable)—Bai st 


fair opened last week wit 5 I 
exhibitors rattling around in 43,00) 
ft. of rented display space (| May 
’44,p114). The Office of \\ 
tion has seven tons of exhibit 
rials, commercial exhibitor ty 

The second shipload, still LU. 
port with important U. S. exhib 
aboard (Deere & Co., Allis-Chaim 
Mfg. Co., International Telephone 
Telegraph Corp., and others), will ] 
too late for the fair. 

Exhibition materials entcr Spait 
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stalled aboard warships operal ing 
the English Channel—to “ca n” 
scriptions on a pool basis. So instea 
of jamming the air with nonmilitay 
talk, announcers told the story on tap 
or wire, shipped the recordings > 
boat or plane to England from wher 
they were broadcast immediate! 
to provide United States listen 


with first-hand invasion account " 
(S 
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HIGHWAY TRANSPORT... VITAL TO VICTORY 
AND THE AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 
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Do You Live in this Blackout Area ? 


ere’s a blackout map all right, but it is one that has to do with 
artime transportation rather than with air raid protection. 


ese vast, blacked-out areas contain thousands of farms and 
tories, mines and mills which are making large and vital 
bntributions to America’s war effort. Without exception, 
depend entirely upon motor trucks to bring in supplies 
d raw materials, to carry away produce and products. No 
il line operates within 25 miles of any of them. 


this is not sufficient evidence of the indispensability of 


» e : : é In addition to producing thousands of military trucks and ; 
ighw ay Transportation to our war effort and our ev ery day amphibian “Ducks,"” GMC is now manufacturing several 


Ing | 
5 
i” diving, look at these astonishing figures . . . More than 54,000, thousand commercial trucks for use in essential civilian 
3 4 ’ +o: . occupations. If you are eligible for a new truck, see your 
Insta 43 per_cent of all our country s communities are served by GMC dealer first for “*The Truck of Value.” Remember, 
ilita—motor truck and coach transport alone. too, that your GMC dealer is headquarters 
for the original truck-saving, time-saving e 
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¥ Preventive Maintenance Service. \- 
y MORE WAR BONDS X 
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wher INVEST IN VICTORY: - 


jiateh 


_ GMC TRUCK & COACH DIVISION 


- General Motors Corporation a 
Home of Commercial GMC Trucks and GM Coaches... .Volume Producer of GMC Army Trucks and Amphibian ‘‘ Ducks”’ 


TOP-SPEED PRODUCTION 
DEPENDS UPON 
EVERY MAN’S WORK 


THE “PROTECTED <&/ 

PAY ENVELOPE” 

FREES MEN’S MINDS 

FROM WORRY... HELPS THEM 


DO BETTER WORK! 


... because it assures protection 
for their families against the ever 
present financial hazards of death, 
accident, sickness, or retirement. 


*The Protected Pay Envelope provides, 
singly or in combination, Group Life, 
Accident & Sickness insurance, Hospital 
Expense benefits, and a Retirement 
income for employees. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


bond and are dutiable if sold; they re- 
ceived a 30% cut in shipping rates on 
government-owned vessels. With WPB 
insisting that most machinery is needed 
more at home or in war-supporting 
countries, U. S. exhibitors were able 
to obtain export licenses for only $101,- 
000 of the $350,000 of equipment re- 
quested 

Spanish officials hint that the small 
U. S. exhibit may cost important post- 
war markets, since Spain is going Bane? 
with industrialization plans, and note 
that Britain maintains token exports 
though it can less afford to spare the 
goods. 


CANADA 


Planning Speeded 


D-Day was the signal for 
Canada to launch big manpower 
drive for war plants and seta fire 
under reconversion plans. 


OT'TTAWA—Canada reacted to inva- 
sion by launching a big manpower 
drive to fit war plants for a war produc- 
tion speedup (page 116) and to rein- 
force the Canadian army on the conti- 
nent, and by speeding reconversion 
plans from drafting tables into plants. 
e Time to Get Busy—The two moves 
were simultaneous. Canada figures that 
the beginning of the end in Europe is 
at least one good reason for the Do- 
minion to start lining up postwar busi- 
ness. 

On the signal from Ottawa, plants 
are resuming production of several lines 
of civilian goods. Among these are 
stoves, hot plates, electric irons, cther 
metal goods, and new lines of processed 
foods (chiefly canned meats). 
© Durables Barred—Durable household 
goods which require large quantities of 
metals and for which components must 
be obtained in the United States—elec- 
tric refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, wash- 
ing machines—are barred from the pro- 
gram. Production of these items was to 
have started early this year, but two 
things put it off: Washington’s refusal 
to permit component exports and Ot- 
tawa’s orders for more war equipment. 

All that was left of the program was 
a small authorized output of electric 
washers to ease the load on commercial 
laundries. Washer production is to be 
banned again at the end of this month. 
* Holding Its Customers—A prime ob 
jective of the new light civilian goods 
program is to get these products into 
export channels as a demonstration to 
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prewar customers that indus- 
|e ready to serve them as soon 
many 15 defeated. 
~ediately back of the move is the 
fytemal T'tade Advisory Commit- 
song trade planning organization 
5 by Ottawa. It is composed 
‘ of permanent administrative 
from the Dept. of Munitions 
Wy, Mutual Aid Administration, 
ystoms, Trade & Commerce, Ex- 
) Agairs, Finance, and Agriculture 
vents, Bank of Canada, and the 
me Prices & Trade Board. 
Jumping the Gun—First move 
»tuke Washington control authori- 
epecially Donald Nelson’s WPB, 
the committee’ s parma ne assure 
Canada wasn’t trying to jump the 
in export trade. Washington was 
mced, gave its blessing. 
ith this safeguard against external 
4, the committee organized to 
home-front obstacles. It has taken 
e function of conciliating compet- 
hims on civilian goods output 
export agencies, mutual aid, do- 
¢ consumer goods distributing 


iS 


ies, and other production authori- 


ar Output Won't Suffer—In all 
ngs a recognized order of priority 
; War output is not to suffer, but 
mmittee will guard against Muni- 
& Supply getting too much. Mu- 
aid—Dominion version of lend- 
on an admitted gift basis—ranks 
pd, and includes provision for stock- 
materials for the United Nations 
& Rehabilitation Administration. 
er that, the committee will fight 
conflicting interests of its mem- 
Trade & Commerce Deputy Min- 
Oliver Master and Sydney Pierce, 
of the Commercial Division of 
al Affairs, seeking wares for ex- 
; WPTB’s Donald Gordon, stand- 
p for Canadian consumers; Finance 
pty Minister Clifford Clark and 
of Canada’s Gov. Graham Towers, 
dogs over exchange balances. 
ms Deputy David Sims will have 
on regulating exports in relation 
reded imports. 
airman of the committee is Pierce, 
recently Washington chief of 
itions & Supply. 
ants Its Share—Donald Gordon will 
hat consumers at home are not 
cted, but is ready to consent to 
nuation of some domestic short- 
where revival of exports is vital to 
ational economy. 
uth America will have a first call 
xports, but Ottawa wants to get 
United States and United King- 
markets, and fill its share of con- 
td exports to the Middle East— 
pt, Turkey, Palestine, Iraq, and 
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Safeguard Originals 


“Our executives need copies of all im- 
portant data. So we make A-PE-CO 
photo-copies in our own office! Accu- 
racy, speed and privacy are imperative. 
We have them all with A-PE-CO.” 
Executives use A-PE-CO for photo- 
exact copies of letters, accounting data, 
orders, inquiries and other papers. 
Thousands In Use 


Misunderstandings are avoided, originals safe- 
guarded, errors eliminated. Any girl or boy 
makes A-PE-CO hoto-copies of anything 
written, printed, drawn or photographed. 
A-PE-CO is indispensable in thousands of 
firms. Pays for itself quickly. Get this new 
business habit. 

Copy RIGHT with A-PE-CO. Write for 
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Dry Transfers. Easy to apply 
by the touch of a hot iron, au- 
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economically mark most any 
article. In addition, Kauma- 
graph Embossed Seals, Litho- 
graphed Packing and Presto- 
mark Thermoplastic back 
Labels round out complete 
identification for your prod- 
ucts. Send for the Kauma- 
graph solution to your mark- 
ing problems today. 
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THE MARKETS 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 74) 


For a time stock market respo1 
the actual arrival of D-Day 
ed much indecision and ution 
on the part of investor and trader ith 
even the previously vocifcrous and n 
fident bullish contingent secmingl 
tent to wait on the sidelines t ee 


which y the cat would jump. 
@ No Jitters—During this period, Wall 


Strect’s favorite “‘war babies,” the rail 
stocks and second and lower gra rail 
he nds, lid begin to disclose th I | 

sistent | weakness. But the rest of 
the list merely churned around, and at 
no time did the stock or bond markets 


real signs of the “invasion jit- 
previously so widely predicted. 
Emboldened by this factor, and the 


show any 


fcrs 


good invasion news, the more venture 
some soon began to pick up some 


shares, and by the end of last week the 
New York Stock Exchange experienced 
its biggest Saturday session of the year as 
well as the strange sight (for 1944) of 
anxious buyers actually bidding up their 
favorite industrial stocks. 


@Two Big Days—This week buying 
pressure has disclosed considerable ex 
pansion. ‘Trading activity on the Big 


Board has risen to above the 2,200,000- 


share mark on two successive days, for 
the first time in seven months. Also, 
the industrial stock price averages early 
this week experienced little difficulty 
bursting through the “supply zone’ that 
had previously stopped several earlier 
1944 rallies. 

Virtually all secticns of the industrial 
list have been joining in the advance, 
and on Tuesday they provided the broad- 
cst market the Big Board has experienced 


since April, 1943. |] 


weak rails have 
higher levels by 

by industrial stocks 
® More Confidence— | 
hind the sharp swing 
to most brokers, ha 
from a growing 

in | is now 


1rOp 
this new optimistic 
is being reflected in t) 
of demand for so-call 
Motor stocks have ver 
the chicf center of att 
and Gencral Motors and ( 
that group’s leaders, ha 
highest price levels seen f 
®@ Considerable Speculati: 
in the Street wonder how 
present activity is being 
ing for “investment” 
about 11% of all tradin; 
Board in a recent 24-day 
from the activity in su 


shares as Packard, Continen! 
and Wi 
which are now selling at ; 


Graham-Paige, 


from around $2.50 to but § 


Security Price Averages 


This Week 
Week Avo 
Stocks 
Industrial 125.4 121.6 
Railroad 40.7 40.6 
Utility 52.6 51.6 
Bonds 
Industrial 121.5 122.0 
Railroad 106.4 106.5 
Utility 115.7 115.8 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp 
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E TRADING POST 


op V-Day 


ole of weeks ago the Mississippi 
4s New Orleans reached 19.37 ft., 
jest in 15 years. ‘lhe papers 
the news, the people on the bat- 
4 to move to higher ground, and 
horities sandbagged the levee at 
s points as a precautionary meas- 
nihe people of New Orleans 
F what once was panic material. 
nonchalance is a passive but 
¢ less significant token of victory 
4 that began in 1727 when the 
engineers built a 3-ft. levee 5,400 
yy at New Orleans and thought 
nd tamed the Mississippi. 
ven 1735 and 1827 there were 
or foods. The century that fol- 
aw 23. In 1922, in spite of the 
at work had been done sporadi- 
or 200 years, the Mississippi hit 
high of 22.3 ft. at New Orleans, 
wed 13,200 sq. mi. of land and 
ved $17,000,000 of property. 
came 1927, New Orleans, lying 
ithe stoutest flood defenses in the 
ippi Valley, had to cut the levee 
the city to save itself. 
the Act of May 15, 1928, the fed- 
wermment took responsibility for 
ntrol and by 1936 the appropria- 
yas $332,000,000. Beginning in 
the Bonnet Carre spillway was 
above New Orleans to provide a 
lied outlet that would divert 250,- 
i. ft. of water per second, or about 
w of Niagara Falls. An extensive 
am of cutoffs and other channel 
ements was undertaken to speed 
lan River on his way. Millions 
sent to shorten the river by 115 
and the flood peril was licked. 
when the rise hit the 15-year high, 
beople of New Orleans read with 
tory interest the speculation of one 
> newspapers in an editorial that 
Bonnet Carre spillway should be 
d. They took for granted one 
i greatest engineering achievements 
taming of the Lower Mississippi. 
ay the Corps of Engineers of the 
. Army is winning new laurels on 
battle fronts. But I am sure that 
of its officers, who had a part in 
Mississippi project, must have 
ed with pride this culmination of 
long fight in still another theater 
t another kind of war. 


his... Plus Training 


¢ Congressional Medal of Honor 
been awarded to Pfc. Alton W. 
ppenberger, 20 years old, of Spring- 
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mount, Pa. His citation reads as follows 

When a heavy German counter-attack 
was launched against his battalion, Private 
Knappenberger crawled to the exposed knoll 
and went into position with his automati 
rifle. An enemy machine gun eighty-five 
yards away opened fire, and bullets struck | 
within six inches of him. 

Rising to a_ kneeling position, Private 
Knappenberger opened fire on the hostile 
crew, knocked out the gun, killed two mem 
bers of the crew and wounded the third. 
While he fired at this hostile position, two 
Germans crawled to a point within twenty 
yards of the knoll and threw potato-masher 
grenades at him, but Private Knappenberger | 
killed them both with one burst from his 
automatic rifle. 

Later a second machine gun opened fire | 
upon his exposed position from a distance 
of 100 yards, and this weapon also was 
silenced by his well-aimed shots. Shortly 
thereafter an enemy 20-mm. anti-aircraft 
gun directed fire at him, and again Private 
Knappenberger returned fire to wound one 
member of the hostile crew. 

Under tank and artillery shell fire, with 
shells bursting within fifteen yards of him, 
he held his precarious position and fired at 
all enemy infantrymen armed with machine 
pistols and machine guns which he could 
locate. 

When his ammunition supply became ex 
hausted he crawled fifteen yards forward 
through steady machine-gun fire, removed 
rifle clips from the belt of a casualty, re 
turned to his position and resumed firing to 
repel an assaulting German platoon armed 
with automatic weapons. Finally, his am- 
munition supply being completely ex- 
hausted, he rejoined his company. 

Private Knappenberger’s intrepid action 
disrupted the enemy attack for over two 
hours. 

Quite a boy! Now just how come, do 
you suppose, that young Knappenberger 
packs such a wallop? Quick wit? ‘Te- 
nacity? Guts? Sure—all those in good 
measure, 

But I suspect that all those put to- 
gether would not have enabled him to 
turn in the performance described in 
that citation if it were not for some- 
thing more. He had training. 

Both what Pfc. Knappenberger did 
that day with his automatic rifle on that 
Italian knoll, and the starred ribbon 
that he will wear so proudly and so 
worthily, go back to the sweaty hours 
that were spent on him and with 
him by some unknown instructor who 
prepared him for just that crisis. 

He came through it with distinction 
because he had m ah it took—including 
training. And the victories of peace, as 
well as those of war, will depend, it 
seems to me, more than ever on the kind 
of training we make available to the 
workers of industry. WC. 
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When you buy WHIZ 


1) UAC ORATORIES 
Say You’re Right 


The list of major companies who use WHIZ 
maintenance products is virtually a ‘‘Who’s 
Who” of American Industry. Maintenance 
managers and purchasing agents know 
when they order WHIZ that their judgment 
is backed by the 11 Hollingshead Labora- 
tories which control WHIZ quality. WHIZ 
Liquid Hand Soap is one of the more than 5 
fifty widely used WHIZ Maintenance 
Chemicals. 


Soaps that contain caustics or other harm- 
ful ingredients leave the skin raw—pave 
the way for dermatitis. You can eliminate 
this danger by filling your dispensers with 
WHIZ Liquid Hand Soap. 

WHIZ Liquid Hand Soap is made from 
cocoanut oil. It lathers freely even in cold 
water ... cleans thoroughly . . . leaves 
the hands sof! and smooth. 


A Atlingshead PRODUCT 


For name of nearest distributor write Industrial Division 
R. M. Hollingsheod Corporation, Comden, New Jersey 
Leader in Maintenance Chemicals 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS 


PLATOON EME Ra a 


THE TREND 


GROUND PLAN FOR POSTWAR TAXES 


‘The important place given to tax reform in the report 
this week by the Senate postwar planning committee 
makes especially timely the publication of the first of the 
series of research reports by outstanding economists prom- 
ised by the Committee for Economic Development. For, 
the initial “tract for the times” to appear under the 
auspices of that “independent, nonpolitical organization 
of businessmen to promote the attainment and mainte- 
nance of high levels of employment and production after 
the war” is entitled, “Production, Taxes and Jobs” (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co., $1.25), prepared for C.E.D. 
by Harold M. Groves, professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


@ Prof. Groves’ work is a study of the general principles 
relating to postwar revision of the federal tax system. He 
starts by insisting that in postwar tax revisions “particular 
attention should be given to the development and preser- 
vation of adequate business incentives.” In particular, he 
recommends postwar repeal of the excess-profits tax (but 
retention of its carryback-of-loss provisions), elimination 
of double taxation—corporate and personal—on_stock- 
holders’ incomes, a six-year carryover of net business 
losses, more latitude in timing depreciation deductions, 
and certain tax-exemptions for new small manufacturers. 

Because such changes will reduce revenues, and because 
“federal sales taxes are to be discouraged,” Prof. Groves’ 
program places chief reliance for postwar revenues on 
broadly based yet progressive personal income taxes. 

Changes to encourage risk-taking are proposed in this 
ficld—prominent among them reduction of rates in the 
high-income brackets which provide venture capital, per- 
mission to charge capital losses against current income, 
and provision for tax adjustments for persons with in- 
comes that fluctuate widely from year to year. Prof. 
Groves suggests that tax vields from personal incomes 
may be beneficially increased by banning tax exemption 
for government securities and by plugging loopholes in 
death tax arrangements. 


© Does this go far enough in making taxation play an 
incentive role? On that question, Prof. Groves sounds a 
cautionary note by remarking: “Tax preferments as well 

penalties are suspect. An economy run by its 
tax system is indeed the tail wagging the dog!” The point 
of a tax program, he says, is to “leave business decisions 
as much as possible to business discretion.” And finally: 
“In any case, this is not the time to plant a new crop 
of tax subsidies when the principal task is to weed out 
discriminations in the tax system as it stands.” 

This still leaves room for further discussion of the 
broad philosophy of tax incentives. Certainly a vital area 
for further work may be found in the relation of general 
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fiscal policy to tax decisions. Prof. Gre ist te 
on this; he believes that the immediat twar th 
is apt to be inflation (rather than dc 
argues that we should try to get on a balanced } 
as soon as possible, and avoid any but ervath 
recuctions during the first few months atter the y 


© However, his present study is only part © a lai. 
in the course of which C.E.D. must come to grip. 
such important problems as just how to raise hoy 4 
postwar revenue. Some of the broader questions tj 
volves are: (1) Should we seek to balance the budg 
at high employment, or in depression also: 

we strive to balance social security income and outed 
build up future reserves now? (3) Should we and 
we) set up taxes to moderate booms and depression 

Somewhere along the line there should be consi 
tion of the question of just how far the recomme 
tax revisions can bring us towards full employment, 
course, tax revision is but one plank in a postwar prog 
and no one can measure exactly its impact; noneth¢ 
opinion may vary significantly as to how much } 
business may place in tax revision. 

Regardless of these larger considerations, Prof. Gr 
volume must prove of help in the way it appends eq 
detailed analysis to each statement of his principles 
many of which there is already wide agreement. 
analysis serves two purposes. 

For one thing, various tax measures will seem put 
ful from one standpoint but unattractive from ano 
and opposing considerations need to be carefully weig 
Further, even where principles are generally agreed 
there may well be a practical question of implementd 
—how, for example, to accomplish equitably the eli 
tion of double taxation on stockholders—and here Gi 
helps by dealing with actual ways and means. 
practical problems remain outside his sphere. ‘Thus 
want to end excess-profits taxes but retain cari 
benefits. Will it be politically feasible to separate the 
and if not, should we renounce carrybacks in orde 
free incentives? Offhand opinions will differ as toy 
solution of that dilemma best serves the national int 


e There is a larger background against which every! 
program of postwar tax: revisions must be set and a 
siderable problem of working revisions out into pra 
detail. But perhaps the sharpest need of the times! 
translate into action those principles on which the 
such wide agreement. In that, Prof. Groves’ book # 
precedent for usefy] service on which we may! 
C.E.D.’s later research reports will follow through. 
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